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THE FUNCTION OF REASON IN REFORMED 
DOGMATICS 


M. EUGENE OSTERHAVEN 


After a return from Europe a decade ago, Professor Paul Tillich wrote 
about the great change in theological climate in that country which oc- 
curred a generation ago. “All groups,” he said, “whether Lutheran, Re- 
formed or Barthian, consider the last 200 years of Protestant theology 
essentially erroneous.” A little later he wrote about Harnack and Troeltsch, 
two of the liberal giants, and said, “They died (in 1923 and 1926) 
in an atmosphere strange to that in which they had lived for the most 
part of their lives. And it seems that in Europe neo-Protestantism died 
with them.” The past era to which Professor Tillich refers is, of 
course, that long reign of rationalistic thought which played such an im- 
portant role in Protestant theology from the end of the 17th century 
to this century. A book which traces the beginning of that movement 
in England bears the significant title, From Puritanism to the Age of 
Reason.” It is a study of changes in religious thought within the Church 
of England from 1660 to 1700. It tells of the eclipse of Calvinism, and 
of the influence of the Cambridge Platonists and the Latitudinarians; of 
the impact of the new science and the religious significance of John 
Locke. Then it traces the rise of Deism and ends with the triumph of 
the rationalist school of thought. Other works tell us the same story 
of this important period in history, which carried popular thought “from 
Puritanism to the age of reason.” The revolution in thinking that took 
place then, “though silent and unnoticed, was the greatest revolution in 
human history, far outweighing in importance any of the political revolu- 
tions whose thunder has reverberated through the world.”® 

Because of the importance of this development and in order to help 
us appreciate a better conception of the nature of reason and its func- 
tion in dogmatics, it may be well to define rationalism as we shall under- 
stand it and then illustrate it from that period. Rationalism, theological 
or philosophical, was an attempt to get at truth, reality, the essential, 
from reason regarded as an original source, instead of arriving at that 
truth, reality, or essential from some other source, like the Bible. A clear 


1T heology Today, Vol. VI, p. 299. 
2C. R. Cragg, From Puritanism to the Age of Reason (Cambridge: The University 


Press, 1950). 
3W. T. Stace, “Man Against Darkness”, The Atlantic, September, 1948. 
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statement of the rationalist position is that of Matthew Tindal, a Deist, 
in his book, Christianity as Old as Creation, or the Gospel, a Republica- 
tion of the Religion of Nature. The heading of the sixth chapter is ‘“That 
the religion of nature is an absolutely perfect religion; and that external 
revelation can neither add to, nor take from its perfection; and that true 
religion, whether internally, or externally revealed, must be the same.” 
The caption of Chapter Twelve reads, “That they, who, to magnify reve- 
lation, weaken the force of the religion of reason and nature, strike at 
all religion; and that there cannot be two independent rules for the 
government of human actions.” A passage which is almost lyrical reads, 


The Law of nature, by which I mean Universal Reason and Equity, is a | 
candle of our Maker, lighted up in every breast, to guide and shine perpetual- 

ly. This is the dictate of God himself; he is the King and this is the funda- | 
mental law of the universe, a ray and beam of the divine nature which flows 
from and has a necessary connection and dependence upon that eternal and 
immutable law which the Almighty prescribes to his own actions. A man who 
proceeds on this principle is his own rule, for he acts in agreement with the 
noblest and most valuable part of his nature. . . . This light and law is born 
with and bred in us, a piece of our frame and constitution, and from thence 
obtains the name of nature, and the law of nature. Such a man, by consequence, 
will be a good man constantly and at all time, his virtue will be uniform, 
and every place, every emergency will find him the same, for this law of 
nature is perpetual, the obligation of it is lasting and inviolable, the equity 
and reason of it are eternal, written in large and indelible characters; no 
accident can efface them, no length of time waste, or wear, them out. These 
first principles which are the ground of all moral institutions, admit of no 
change, no increase, no abatement, no fits, no starts, no ebbings and flowings. 
Why then, vain man, dost thou trouble thyself to seek abroad for some law 
or rule to mankind? What can books or masters tell thee which thou might'’st 
not tell thyself? What can study or travel show, which, without being at the 
expense of so much pains, thou might’st not see at home, by descending into 
thy own conscience, and hearkening attentively to its own admonitions? To 
what purpose is all this labor and cost? The toilsome tumbling over of codes 
and institutes, the two tables of Moses, the 12 tables of the Greeks, the law 
written in the heart of them who had no law; and, in short, all the rules of 
equity and good laws that have anywhere been enacted and obtained in the 
world are nothing but copies and transcripts produced in open court and pub- 
lished from that original which thou keepest close within thee; and yet all the 
while pretendest to know nothing of the matter, stifling and suppressing as 
much as in thee lieth the brightness of that light which shines within thee. 
As this invisible fountain within is more exuberant and plenteous, so it is 
more lively, pure and strong, than any of the streams derived from it; of 
which we need but this single testimony, that when any disputes arise about 
the right meaning of any positive law, the constant and best method of under- 
standing the equity and true intent of it is by running back to its head and 
observing what is most agreeable to the Jaw of nature. This is the test and 
touch; this is the level and the truth by which the rest are to be judged. 

And in truth all laws, whether the law of nations or of particular countries, 
are only the law of nature adjusted and accommodated to circumstances, nor 
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can religion, even in relation to the worship of God, as it is a reasonable ser- 

vice, be anything but what necessarily flows from the consideration of God 

and the creatures. . . . Men look after religion as the butcher did after his 
knife, when he had it in his mouth.* 

Tindal was no Christian but there were others in the highest positions 
that the Church could offer who believed almost the same. An example 
is John Tillotson, Archbishop of Canterbury and the most famous preach- 
er of his day. Tillotson was a foe of mysticism and religious enthusiasm 
of any kind. He was a sturdy champion of the use of reason in religion. 
By reason in religion he meant that religion offers itself for acceptance 
like a philosophical system or a financial investment. Religion is always 
a set of rational propositions and must be tested as any other propositions 
are tested, and established by rational evidence. The end of religion is 
morality. Now, natural religion shows us that there is a God and that 
we ought to be moral, but the sanctions of natural religion could be 
stronger. So God has given us revealed religion to supplement that 
which we have, to make it clearer and more effective. He writes, “Na- 
tural religion is the foundation of all revealed religion, and revelation 
is designed simpiy to establish its duties” (Works, II, 333). It is true 
that we have added duties since special revelation has come, such as to 
recognize Christ and worship God in his name, and receive the sacra- 
ments, but these are given us with the same purpose, of promoting virtue, 
and without any mystery! Special revelation appeals to reason, as does 
natural religion. Faith is only a persuasion of the mind concerning any 
proposition. It is solely intellectual and is the persuasion, on rational 
grounds, that certain things are true. But, why do we believe in revealed 
religion, the Bible? Because of the witness of the Holy Spirit, as we find 
in Calvin? Indeed not! Tillotson has much on this—all on Christian 
evidences. He claims that two things must be shown if an alleged rev- 
elation is to be accepted as true: It does not contradict the principles 
of natural religion; and there are stronger reasons for supposing it to 
be a revelation than for not believing it. 

Of the many interesting citations which might be given to illuminate 
the significance of this for theology and life I choose one from the diary 
of Charles Hodge, written when he was a student in Germany in the 
1820's. He writes, ““Tholuck surprised me very much this evening by 
the account which he gave of the prevalence of rationalism in Germany 
from 1790-1815-17. During this period, with the exception of the 
Tubingen theologians, there was scarcely a voice raised against the pre- 
vailing system of Deism. He had himself lived to his fifteenth or six- 
teenth year without having seen any person who believed in the Bible! 
except one boy, in the school to which he went. In this school the De- 


4Matthew Tindal, of. cit., (London: publisher not given, 1730), pp. 52f. 
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istical system alone was taught, and this was almost universal. Of the 
old men, who belonged to the preceding generation, some few remained 
who still held to the old system, but in town and country, among pro- 
fessors and pastors, the rationalistic opinions were so dominant, that with 
few exceptions, no one had the courage to support the contrary doc- 
trines.”’® 

This was the approximate age of Tom Paine and The Age of Reason, 
of David Hume and his Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, of Kant's 
Religion Within the Limits of Reason Alone, of Friedrich Schleiermacher’s 
Addresses on Religion to Its Cultured Despisers—for that is the status to 
which it had come among lettered men, and was coming to have among 
others also. The situation did not improve generally throughout the 
nineteenth century so that at its end Bavinck could write that agnosti- 
cism had come to reign supreme, that it so overawed theology that the 
latter became ashamed of its own name and allowed itself to be changed 
into a science of religion.® 

Reformed theology did not escape the blight of rationalism, nor has 
it escaped it in our own day.’ It is in Thomism, the official theological 
methodology of the Roman Catholic Church, and in Anglicanism, how- 
ever, that one sees it consciously and systematically delineated, and the 
emphasis given it there is a continuing one. Reason is not conceived by 
St. Thomas in the way that it was conceived by the classical rationalists ; 
yet it is hardly corrupted and when put to work in the world it can 
prove the existence of God, his eternity, that he is personal and one, the 
facts of creation and providence and the foundation of Christian moral- 
ity. Reason needs revelation to complete it, but by the created world 
and its own power it can anticipate and indicate the probability of re- 
vealed truths. This teaching is standard in Roman Catholic schools. 
Since the time of Richard Hooker in the sixteenth century and the Anglo- 
Catholic movement of the last century Anglican theology also has had a 
pronounced strain of rationalism running through it so that there is cause 
for the jibe that if you scratch an Anglican you will find a Thomist! This 
judgment could be substantiated by citing such symposia as Essays Catho- 
lic and Critical,’ The Study of Theology,® both done by leading British 


5A. = Hodge, The Life of Charles Hodge (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1880), p. 136. 

6H. Bavinck, Gereformeerde Dogmatiek (Kampen: J. H. Bos, 1906), Vol. II, 
p. 19. Transl. mine. 

7Cf. B. B. Warfield, “Apologetics”, in The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of 
Religious Knowledge (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1949) Vol. I, p. 232; 
Edward J. Carnell, An Introduction to Christian Apologetics oer Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1948) ; also A Philosophy of the Chris- 
tian Religion (Eerdmans, 1952). 

8Edited by Edward Gordon Selwyn (London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1926). 

%Edited by Kenneth E. Kirk (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1939). 
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scholars, and the volume, Christianity and Reason, written by men from 
the Guild of Scholars in the Episcopal Church in our own country. 

The rationalist danger is ever in theology, for reason, as has often 
been said, tends to change from minister to magister unless we watch it 
closely. More than once a man has believed that he was giving primacy to 
faith, whereas he was actually equating faith with reason. Faith must 
be intelligible, it is argued. But equality is difficult to maintain. The 
faith comes to be more and more intellectually conceived and finally it 
is reason and not faith that has the ascendancy. This danger is always 
before us. 

A recent volume begins with the following statement: ‘Throughout 
the Protestant world during the nineteenth century, rationalism, as every- 
one knows, was predominant both in philosophy and theology; in the 
twentieth century the battle has gone the other way, and rationalism 
has been well-nigh driven from the field. In the domains of theology 
and the philosophy of religion faith has been exalted against reason, the 
‘theology of crisis’ has not only found a host of supporters, but has also 
inspired many who are not fully prepared to join its ranks to engage in 
individual onslaughts upon the rationalistic position.” It then mentions 
the growth of “evolutionary naturalism which professes to reduce mind 
to a status of cosmic insignificance, and the rise of a logical positivism 
which boasts that it has given the death blow to metaphysical speculation,” 
and says that ‘‘hostility to rationalism is the motive which all these vari- 
ous movements share in common.” 

And so, in our own time war has broken out in the camps of those 
who were at one time in agreement philosophically or theologically. 

The trenchant blade, Toledo trusty, 
For want of fighting was grown rusty 
And ate into itself for lack 

Of somebody to hew and hack. 

We can not do more here than mention the motif of irrationalism 
in the thought of our time. Nor would we be able to trace it in its many 
manifestations as we might like to do. Of the fact, however, we may be 
sure and regard it as one of the distressing but, since reaction was bound 
to set in, expected phenomena of our time. Of a number of experiences 
with this phenomenon that might be mentioned I cite one that I had with 
a former student. After a year of graduate work in a university which 
-he chose because he felt it was one of the best in the field he informed me 
that he was much intrigued with logical positivism. All statements of a 
metaphysical nature have no meaning at all. It is a waste of time to 


10Edited by Edward D. Myers (New York: Oxford University Press, 1951). 
11Robert L. Patterson, Irrationalism and Rationalism in Religion (Durham: Duke 


University Press, 1954), p. 3. 
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discuss them. All knowledge is derived from sense-experience; meaning 
is only verifiable in those terms; hence anything else is nonsense. We 
talked for long one night and I recall the frustration of trying to answer 
his charge of tautology and meaninglessness when I talked faith and 
theology. There is much irrationalism in the thought world in which 
we live in general and in theology in particular. Proof of the latter is 
denial of propositional truth, the posing of faith as contrary to reason, 
and the refusal of some biblical scholars to grant the right of existence 
to systematic, or dogmatic, theology. We mention this as a second dan- 
ger which threatens Reformed dogmatics. 

Having taken a brief look as we traveled at the rock Scylla, rational- 
ism, on our right and at Charybdis on our left, irrationalism, which would 
draw us into its murky depths, we state the thesis which best keeps us 
from either danger. It is that reason is an inestimable gift of God which 
is best understood in its nature and function in Reformed dogmatics. 

The nature of reason is our capacity for intellectual response to reality. 
What it is in its essence only its Creator knows; to us it is a mystery. 
We may use high-sounding terms and extravagant phrases as we seek to 
describe it, but at best we do not do very well. We know that it is the 
faculty which contains the principles of knowledge, that it provides us 
with categories of comprehension which are marvelously adapted to the 
environment in which we find ourselves, that it does have, to borrow 
Kant’s phrase, some kind of transcendental unity of apperception; and 
that, when one has thought about it, the remarkable nature of reason 
is impossible to deny. As Immanuel Kant, in his day, found it necessary 
to warn against the dangers of epistemological nihilism with its denial 
of the mind, we need to remember the dangers of the irrationalism of 
our era. If anyone has the ignorance or temerity to depreciate reason he 
should do two things: he should study philosophy and science, noting 
the perceptive, cognitive, analytical and synthetic powers of the mind, 
and then visit a mental hospital to behold the tragedy of mental derange- 
ment or deficiency. If, after such an experience, he is still unappreciative 
of the blessing of reason he might well return to the hospital! 

Having thus eulogized reason it is necessary to remember that human 
reason is not what it ought to be, or in the condition in which God 
created it. The fact is, as the Scriptures and our creeds tell us, that man’s 
reason is so darkened by sin that he no longer knows the truth and con- 
stantly and wilfully perverts it. He is unable and unwilling to come to a 
correct knowledge of God or of himself. In his mind, in his heart, in his 
will, and in his conscience man is darkened and perverted by sin. In his 
natural state he is “without hope and without God in the world,” a lost, 
blinded sinner. But there is no need for our laboring this point, for it is 
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a familiar one and accepted in Reformed circles.12 We ought to say, how- 
ever, that this is the very point at which the various systems of, or tend- 
encies towards, rationalism, be they Christian or not, fail. They fail in their 
estimate of human nature, including reason and its powers. Many of 
them fail to see, in the first place, that there is no real primacy of the 
intellect in rank or in function,1* and al] of them fail to see that that 
intellect, that reason, as wonderful and fearful an instrument as it yet 
continues to be, is in such condition that, in matters of the spirit, the 
“most sagacious of mankind are blinder than moles.”1* Natural theology 
then is impossible and he who fails to see this is deficient in the doctrine 
of sin and has admitted a large element of rationalistic error into his 
thinking. It is for this reason that Karl Barth has spoken out so sharply 
against natural theology and we can agree with him here. 





The happy fact is, however, that man, including his reason, can be 
renewed, restored to a condition in which reason can read reality aright. 
The reason of the Christian thinker then is somewhat different from that 
of the natural man because the former has been changed by the Spirit of 
God. The change which the Christian experiences is more of the heart 
than of the head, as Calvin writes,‘ by which he means that it is the 
whole’ man which is the subject of God’s grace, just as it was the whole 
man, including his reason, which was corrupted. Nevertheless the new 
life in Jesus Christ touches the head also for a man comes to be “renewed 
in knowledge after the image of him that created him,”?* and knowledge 
has to do with the mind. 

An aspect of the work of Herman Bavinck as a theologian, in which 
his erudition and competence is seen, is his estimate of the function of 
treason in the science of theology. 

Bavinck steers, with care and erudition, a middle course between the 
rock and whirlpool to which we have alluded earlier. He keeps rationalism 
on his right and irrationalism to his left.-With respect to the former, e.g., 
one witnesses his paring the doctrine of “innate ideas” down to size so that 
they become only potentiality or aptitude ;1” his discounting the “proofs” 


for God (‘the proofs are not sources but rather products of faith’) ;* 


and his doctrine of the noetic effects of sin.19 There is no room for the 
haunting specter here. One form of irrationalism which Bavinck faced, 


12Cf, John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, (Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education, 1932), Book II, chapters I, II, Ill et passim. 

13Cf, Anthony A. Hoekema, “The Primacy of the Intellect”, in The Reformed 
Journal, May/June, 1956. 

14John Calvin, op. cét., Book II, Chapter II, xviii. 

15John Calvin, op. cit., Book III, Chapter II, viii, et passim. 

16Col. 3:10. 

170p. cit., Vol. II pp. 44ff. 

18] bid., p. 72. 

190). cit., Vol. III, pp. 61ff., et passim. 














a “Biblicism’” which would short-circuit dogmatics if it could, is similar 
to a phenomenon evident in contemporary theology. Because of its rele- 
vance for our day it is well to consider this argument which has to do 
with the important question of the very possibility of theology. Scripture, 
he argues, is not given us so that we may just parrot, or echo, it without 
thinking it through and saying it in our own words so that it is meaningful 
to us. Indeed not! God wants us to use the minds which he has given us 
“as free children.”?° Using all of our powers we submit ourselves to God’s 
revelation in Scripture, immersing ourselves in it, with the illumination 
of the Holy Spirit coming to understand its truths, and then organizing 
the science of theology with its many branches. Each part must recognize 
the principles from which it proceeds, must see itself in the whole of 
science so that its place in thought and life is clearly understood, and 
must be conscious of what it is doing. Reason perceives and evaluates, 
apprehends and understands, formulates and organizes the material which 
is presented to it. In all of this, however, it recognizes itself to be an 
instrument which God uses to the benefit of the total personality. It 
must not exalt itself but see itself as of the service to man in his whole- 
ness as he is confronted by God. Such subjection to God’s revelation is 
not slavery but freedom.?! Bavinck elaborates the doctrine of the function 
of reason in the first volume of his dogmatics and he uses it throughout 
his work. An example is the following paragraph taken from the dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of the Trinity: 
This attitude [of using extra-biblical terms} on the part of Christian theology 
is entirely correct, for Scripture was not given to us in order that we should 
merely repeat its exact words in parrot-like fashion but in order that we should 
digest it in our own minds and express it in our own words. That use was 
made of Scripture by Jesus and the apostles, who not only quoted the exact 
words of Scripture but also by a process of reasoning arrived at inferences and 
conclusions based upon these words. The Bible is neither a statute-book nor 
a dogmatics-text but it is the source of theology. As Word of God not only 
its exact words have binding authority but so have also all conclusions that 
are properly derived from it. Furthermore, neither study of Scripture nor theo- 
logical activity is at all possible unless one uses terms that do not occur in the 
Bible. Not only are such terms used in connection with the doctrine of the 
trinity but in connection with every doctrine. Every phase of theological think- 
ing requires them. The Christian’s right of independent reflection upon the 
truth of Scripture and theology’s right of existence are involved in this use of 
terms that do not occur in the Bible. Finally, such terms are not used in order 
to serve as means for the introduction of new dogmas that are foreign or even 
contrary to Scripture but in order to achieve the very opposite result; in order 
to defend the truth of Scripture against all error. Consequently they have a 
negative rather than a positive function. They indicate the boundary lines of 
the sphere of Christian thought, beyond which it is not safe to venture forth 


200p. cit., Vol. I, p. 68. 
21] bid., p. 664. 














lest one should sacrifice revealed truth. While pretending close adherence to 
Scripture Biblical theology has drifted farther and farther away from the 
Bible.’”’22 
It is evident that the importance of the position taken herein concerning 
the function of reason cannot be exaggerated. If this position is considered 
to be valid, one’s theological activity will be of a certain kind; if this 
position is denied, theological methodology at least, and possibly much 
more, will undergo change. It is our contention, however, that theology 
cannot be satisfied with anything less than the rational activity here set 
forth, but that it must properly estimate and then ase this God-given talent 
in its service. It is understandable, in view of past theological history, 
that considerable theological writing in our day should give reason only 
grudging recognition and seek to allow it a minimum of activity in theo- 
logical construction. In some neo-orthodox writing any theological for- 
mulation is denied any worthwhile significance as a vehicle capable of 
bearing divine truth. It is so fearful of reason becoming the arbiter that 
it refuses to make reasonableness any test of the validity of theological 
discussion. Its fear of system is so great that any attempt at systematiza- 
tion is discouraged, if not denounced, before it gets started. Overlooking 
weaker studies with more extreme positions, it seems to us that so fine a 
work as George Ernest Wright’s God Who Acts is subject to criticism 
at this point. In spite of the many praiseworthy emphases in the book 
the task of theology is falsified by oversimplification. Theology, biblical 
or dogmatic, cannot be reduced to mere “‘recital” of the saving acts of 
God, for there is more to it than that. The adjectives used in the numer- 
ous characterizations of systematic theology show the author to be no 
friend of the discipline (pp. 11, 35, 56f., 67, 83, 107), and serve to 
prejudice the unwary against it. Wright sees “the real issue’ in biblical 
theology in whether it ‘“‘can be written by the use of categories drawn 
from the Bible itself, instead of from propositional dogmatics, and whether 
the work can be done in a reflective manner without an emphasis upon 
dogmatic and over simple systematization. . . . the historical movement 
and interaction of the Bible [must} be retained while the faith is being 
set forth in summary statements true to its own nature.”?* Wright must 
recognize the necessity of inferential reasoning in the interpretation of 
event (pp. 11, 57, 107), however, and the question remains why his 
definition of the theological task is so incomplete. 
An important volume which takes a position similar to that of Wright 
is Hermann Diem’s study entitled Dogmatics, Its Way Between Historic- 
ism and Existentialism,?* unfortunately not yet available in English. The 


220 p. cit., Vol. II, p. 302. 

230 p. cit., (London: SCM Press Ltd., 1952), p. 116. 

24Herman Diem, Dogmatik: Ihr Weg zwischen Historismus und Existentialismus 
(Muenchen: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1957). Transl. mine. 
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author warns against the danger in dogmatics of the imposition of any 
system or systematizing principle foreign to Scripture and challenges the 
dogmatician only “to trace the systematizing action of the redemptive 
deeds of God. From this point of view,” he goes on, “one may ask 
whether the redactors of the Apostles’ Creed did not do something rash 
when they, in distinction from the formulas of confession of the New 
Testament, did not begin with the statements about Jesus Christ but with 
God the creator. In any event they thereby furthered the misunderstand- 
ing that man is able to speak about God even apart from the revelation 
in Christ and that he need not consider that such a statement about God 
the creator is no dogmatic statement at all, that is, no statement about the 
redemptive deeds of God, but just some kind of metaphysical statement, 
even when it might say literally the same as dogmatics,”*> Because of 
this danger, Diem goes on to say, many a dogmatician prefers to begin 
with Christology, or the doctrine of the Trinity, or the doctrine of the 
Word of God. “But a man can make a systematic principle out of thd 
scheme of things, or rather that scheme has the inner tendency to become 
such.” The only systematizing principle possible for true dogmatics is the 
fundamental conviction that God is God.?¢ 

The thoroughgoing nature of Diem’s Christocentricism in his under- 
standing of dogmatics is very evident in the above statement. When even 
the order found in the Apostles’ Creed is criticized and the first article is 
virtually declared to be a mere philosophical statement, it is evident that 
he will not be satisfied with half-way measures. Dogmatics must eschew 
everything foreign to God’s revelation in Christ and in organizing the 
truth of God it must only seek ‘“‘to trace the systematizing action of the 
redemptive deeds of God,” nothing more. 

With respect for such scholars as Diem and Wright, we believe that 
reason has a larger task than this in its service to dogmatics. What then 
is its task? Having already anticipated the answer, we may say that reason 
has a fourfold function. 

First, it must recognize God’s gift of faith and the relation of faith to 
theology. Reason must see that faith is fundamental and that all else is 
built thereon. Any theological construction must presuppose faith and be 
founded on it. Faith even colors reason so that the Christian sees things 
differently than the non-Christian. Faith is not antithetical to reason, or to 
reason’s task in constructing theology, but it is fundamental to the entire 
enterprise. Faith includes reason in its comprehensive apprehension of 
the whole human personality. In theological construction where the rea- 
son is at work faith precedes and prepares the way. Faith is present 
throughout the labor and must be acclaimed as God’s chief gift to man 
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when theological labor is complete. Reason must see that simple faith is 
more important than brilliance of mind, and that an unsophisticated be- 
liever is more highly favored than an infidel with dialectical skill. Reason 
must see that theology, dogmatics, is science, a human attempt to present 
in intelligible form a coherent statement of those truths which God has 
revealed about himself and our relation to him. Reason must recognize 
its limitations and the possibility of error in its fulfilment of its task. It 
must acknowledge its inability to describe its subject, God, adequately be- 
cause of its finitude, frailty and the limitations of language.” In his dis- 
cussion Bavinck seeks to illuminate the distinction between the common, 
empirical knowledge of faith and the more scientific knowledge of theol- 
ogy by an analogy: ‘Every man,” he says, “has some empirical knowledge 
of the sun, moon, stars, etc., but this knowledge is as far as heaven is from 
earth from the scientific knowledge of astronomy. The first knows only 
the facts, the latter the reasons. The man of science does not despise the 
common, empirical knowiedge; nor does he reject ‘natural certainty’. But 
he has the calling to illumine the common knowledge, to analyze it, and 
to clarify and improve as necessary. It is not otherwise in theology. Faith 
stands by the facts; theology seeks to press through to the idea. Faith 
has enough on the that; theology asks about the why and the how. Faith 
is always personal; it places the object always in relation to the man him- 
self; it has immediate interest in the religious content of dogma. Theol- 
ogy, in a certain sense, makes its object objective to itself; it tries to ob- 
serve the truth as it stands objectively in itself; it traces the unity in its 
inner connection and seeks to come to a system. Faith sets itself on its 
central object; theology disperses the inquiry arcund all the circumfer- 
ence of the circle. But howsoever diverse they may be they cannot fail 
each other.”?8 

Secondly, reason must find the material with which it works in Scrip- 
ture in its entirety. 

Thirdly, reason must reflect on the contents of Scripture until it under- 
stands them to the degree that it is humanly possible so to do. As it thus 
labors, the “mind of Scripture” becomes the mind of reason itself, the 
latter becoming colored with the truths of the revelation of God. 

Fourthly, as reason reflects on Scripture it necessarily arranges its ma- 
terials into an order; it builds a system. That there is vigorous opposition 
to ‘‘system’”’ today is evident to all students of the contemporary theological 
scene. Much of this opposition is due to past attempts to construct com- 
prehensive systems in which particulars were made to fit into the total 
scheme of things and where revelation was falsified in the process. Other 


27Cf, H. Diem, op. cit., pp. 262ff.; E. Ashby Johnson, The Crucial Task of Theol- 
ogy (Richmond: John Knox Press, 1958), pp. 147ff. 
280. cit., Vol. I, p. 662. 
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opposition to the use of the word “‘system’”’ in dogmatics today is the re- 
sult of too narrow a definition of the word, an error which could be 
corrected by a look at the dictionary where one meaning of the word is 
given as that of order. Reason must order, arrange as it seeks to make 
intelligible the data which come before it. Systematization of this kind is 
a function of reason which it can escape only by ceasing to be reason. It 
may put together poorly or well, but order, or systematize it will whenever 
it seeks to hold together more facts than one. Away then with the non- 
sense that systematization is ipso facto erroneous; it may be, but not of 
necessity. Brand Blanshard is right when he closes the first volume of his 
The Nature of Thought with the thesis that thought cannot rest with par- 
ticulars but that it must introduce system.?® He is not on sure ground 
when he makes coherence the test of truth, coherence which is ‘‘all-com- 
prehensive and fully articulated, in which thought can test.’° Those 
theologians who agree with Blanshard at this point are in danger of lap- 
sing into a system of philosophical rationalism.* However, the point con- 
cerning the necessity of reason ordering its data is valid and that is our 
contention. 

“The thoughts of God,” writes Bavinck, “may be ever so elevated and 
wonderful, but they are not unrelated fragments, but form an organic 
unity, a systematic whole which may also be pondered and given back in 
a systematic form. Scripture itself spurs one on to this theological 
labor.’’? This is real daring and is one of his most extreme statements as 
he seeks to justify the discipline of theology. Is it not legitimate, how- 
ever, and right and necessary? N. P. Williams, with some of whose 
methodology we do not find ourselves in agreement, writes well in this 
connection that “systematic theology is the most daring effort which the 
human mind has ever made, namely, the attempt to arrive at as near an 
approximation of absolute truth concerning ultimate reality as the human 
mind is capable of attaining.”** It is the Lord who endowed man with 
reason as a feeble analogue of his own who calls us to that sacred task. 


290 p. cit., Vol. I, p. 654. 

3900p. cit., Vol. Il, p. 264. 

31E. g., L. H. DeWolf, A Theology of the Living Church (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1953), p. 28; E. J. Carnell, An Introduction to Christian Apologetics, 
p. 108, A Philosophy of the Christian Religion, p. 187. 

320 p. cit., Vol. I, p. 69. 

33Kenneth E. Kirk, ed., The Study of Theology (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 

1939), pp. 13f. 














THE CHRISTIAN GOSPEL AND ITS CULTURAL 
FRUITS 


IsAAC C. ROTTENBERG 


BABEL AND CULTURE 

In the biblical account of the building of the tower of Babel the con- 
struction of this temple is depicted as the religious aspect of a larger and 
more ambitious venture of a cultural nature, namely the building of a 
city. The general picture that emerges is one of a migrating people who 
had reached a certain measure of settled life in a plain in the land of 
Shinar. There they conceived of a grand and bold scheme, the materiali- 
zation of which would have the twofold effect of securing a more solid 
foundation for their present social-political existence, as well as guaran- 
teeing a “name” for their communal life and collective achievements 
which would outlive the brief span of time that is allotted to individual 
human existence. “Come, let us make bricks, and burn them thoroughly 
. . . « Let us build ourselves a city, and a tower with its top in the hea- 
vens, and let us make a name for ourselves, lest we be scattered abroad 
upon the face of the whole earth.” 

Thus, in a few short sentences, a very sketchy outline is drawn as it 
were, of a development in man’s social life which has extremely im- 
portant and far-reaching consequences; namely, the transition from the 
life and organization of nomad existence and primitive agricultural so- 
ciety to that of urban civilization. Man then moves beyond the most 
basic activities of the tilling of the soil and the tending of the flocks, 
which furnish him with the essential means for survival, and enters upon 
collective enterprises which present new and fascinating potentials for 
political power and prestige, and open up wholly new vistas of cultural 
pursuit. In religious cultus and cultural creativity man seeks to materialize 
the new potentials which have been discovered; he builds cities with 
temples. 

Keeping in mind that the narrative of the building of the tower of 
Babel was quite ostensibly not intended as an object lesson in sociology 
or the philosophy of culture, and also that the whole enterprise comes 
under severe divine strictures, let us nevertheless, take a look for a mo- 
ment at the positive side of the development which we signalized above. 
As H. J. Muller has well said, ‘civilization means literally the making 


1Genesis 11:3-4 (R.S.V.). 
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of cities and city life, and is literally impossible without them.”? In 
other words, the stage of urbanization is a very important link in the 
chain of social and cultural progress. The concentration of population 
in urban centres and the social-economic organization with the division 
of labour and the specialization of skills which this makes possible, are 
prerequisites for a dynamic cultural development, for it is in this kind of 
a social structure that the surplus energy and resources of society can be 
created, of which, as Dawson points out, higher culture is essentially the 
fruit.* In primitive society, where the family functions as a more or less 
self-contained economic entity, such surpluses of creative energy and 
wealth can hardly be developed. 

It may not be superfluous to stress these positive aspects and potentials 
of city civilization, unless they be lost sight of in a romantic desire to 
deliver ourselves from the complexities of modern social life by return- 
ing to more primitive and simpler forms of social organization. A merely 
negative attitude toward urban society, emphasizing its corruptive nature 
and sinful influences is, to say the least, extremely one-sided.* Moreover, 
such a longing to return to a more primitive mode of existence and social 
organization is quite commonly, although in a most contradictory fashion, 
accompanied by a desire to live that existence without surrendering the 
many cultural fruits and technological advantages that have ensued from 
the developments which are so passionately and radically repudiated.® 

But what then about the divine judgment upon the building of the 
tower of Babel which so explicitly comes to expression in the biblical 
narrative? As was already indicated, we were well aware that by under- 
scoring the positive possibilities of culture and civilization, we had wan- 
dered from the central theme of this account, which clearly desires to 
call attention to the negative possibilities of such a development. Here 
Babel represents human creativity and cultural pursuit which may become 
embodiments of impressive religious and cultural achievements but which, 
nevertheless, from the perspective of the revelation of the God of the 
Bible, must be characterized as sin and rebellion. To say this, however, 
is something quite different from identifying sin and culture. The latter the 
Bible does not do. The Old Testament outlook as a whole is marked 
by a strong this-worldliness, which accepts the material and physical as- 


2T he Uses of the Past (Mentor Book), 1952, p. 58. 

8Cf. Dawson, The Dynamics of World History (ed. by John J. Mulloy), 1957, 
p. 78. 

4It is interesting in this connection to note the remark of P. Tillich (The Inter- 
pretation of History, 1936, pp. 6ff.) to the effect that visits to Berlin in his early 
childhood saved him from romantic enmity against technical civilization and 
taught him to appreciate the importance of the big city for the critical side of 
intellectual and artistic life, while he affirms at the same time his own need for 
a regular rhythm alternating between town and country. 

5Cf. Muller, of. cit., pp. 50f. 
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pects of reality as rooted in the divine creation, and as not at all evil in 
themselves. True, on the periphery of Israelitish life we find the attitude 
of the Rechabites, who considered the nomadic life as more consonant 
with pure spirituality than urban society, or even the settled life of primi- 
tive agricultural society, but this view is far from predominant in the Old 


Testament. 

There is, however, throughout the Scriptures a profound recognition 
that, because of the reality of sin and the corruption of the human heart, 
any potential can be materialized for good or evil purposes. In the Bible 
all human actions and achievements are ultimately judged, not from the 
perspective of the kingdoms of man, but in the light of the kingdom 
of God. A prophetic historian of the Bible, for instance, may come to 
an estimate of a king or a kingdom and its culture quite different from 
the one reached by a secular historian. The reality of the fall, described 
in Genesis 3 in terms of individual existence, can be, and is constantly 
being, repeated on the level of social life and collective enterprises. Deep- 
ly ingrained in the thought world of the Bible is the conviction that the 
pride of man, in the compounded and intensified form of the pride of 
the nations, carries with it new dimensions of evil and magnified poten- 
tials of sinful rebellion against God. Isn’t this precisely the theme of 
Genesis 11: 1-9? 

“Let us make a name for ourselves... .”! In these words the Jahwist 
writer discerns the heart of human idolatry. The NAME belongs to 
Jahweh! It represents the revelation of God in his sovereign presence 
among men. Man is not called to make a name for himself, but to res- 
pond to the divine revelation, to acknowledge and worship, and serve 
the NAME of Jahweh. This man refuses to do. Instead, in his es- 
trangement and sinful declaration of independence from God, in his 
false sense of autonomy and his desire for self-glorification, man seeks 
to establish a name for himself, attempting to ascend by his own creative 
efforts to the very heights of heaven. Eritis sicut dii. . . the fatal dream 
to be like God, which leads to the loss of our true humanity. 

Thus, Babel becomes the symbol of autonomous, and therefore of 
fallen culture. This theme runs throughout Scripture, from the first to 
the last book. We repeat, it basically does not stem from an otherworldly 
and anti-cultural attitude, although here and there it may be expressed 
in the form of a critique on city life.* The biblical criticism of culture 
6Throughout this article I use the concept of culture in a very broad sense and do 

not distinguish it from the concept of civilization. Sometimes these two are con- 
trasted in an antithetical fashion and it is asserted that ‘“‘culture, having lost its 
soul, becomes civilization” (N. Berdyaev, The Meaning of History, 1936, p. 216), 
while at other times they are seen as. integrally related as in the case of C. 


Dawson, who considers a civilization as being composed of various regional 
cultural traditions, while at the same time having a character of its own which 
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finds its primary source in the prophetic protest against all human self- 
aggrandizement and the idolatrous self-glorification and trust of man 
in his own creations. For the prophets, Babel, therefore, represented the 
hostile power par excellence, which sets itself in sinful defiance against 
God and his purposes. In the apocalyptic perspective of the Book of 
Revelation, “Babylon the Great” has become the symbolic name for the 
forces that are at enmity with God and that shall be destroyed in the final 
struggle between the kingdom of God and the kingdom of Satan. 

Between the beginning and the end stands the cross of Jesus Christ. 
Both the Roman civitas and the Jewish synagogue were each in their own 
way building the city and the temple that are represented by Babel. Con- 
sequently they were unable to read the signs of the times and perceive 
the meaning or the significance of Bethlehem. Pascal has said that Jesus 
will be in agony even to the end of the world.” These words are superbly 
applicable to the question which we are considering at present; gospel 
and culture. The cross is still the response of man, who in his attempts 
at self-redemption is ascending to heaven, to the God who has descended 
to earth. In short, it is the rejection of grace, and culturally speaking it 
means autonomous, instead of “‘theonomous culture” (P. Tillich). 

The cross of Jesus Christ as the atoning act has happened once for all. 
The cross as the human response to the divine offer of grace is an ever- 
present reality in that the powers of pride and rebellion which were mani- 
fested in the rejection and cruxifixion of the One who came to save, is 
still a force operative in all man’s enterprises, in all his individual and 
social activities and creations. Recognizing this stark fact of sin, the 
Christian has no illusions that the kingdom of God will come as the cul- 
mination of human achievement and social progress. Our cities and 
civilizations, to the extent that they are ours, will always essentially belong 
to the realm of Babel. We are reminded of the words of Jesus that his 
kingdom is not from (e!) this world (John 18:36). The realm of the 
kingdom belongs to the new city—the New Jerusalem—which comes 
“from heaven” (Rev. 21:2). God himself will do it! Not our creati- 
vity, but his redemptive and re-creative work will bring about the realitv 
of the kingdom. 

Thus we have touched upon the question of the eschatological em- 
phasis in Scripture, an emphasis which is characteristic of both the Old 
and the New Testaments, but which has received a new dimension in the 
New Testament through its witness to the incarnation, the cross, the res- 
urrection and the ascension of Christ. This, in one word, is the dimen- 

transcends the sum total of its component parts. Our concern could be de- 
fined in the words of H. Richard Niebuhr as “the total process of human activity 
and the total result of such activity to which now the name culture, now the 


name civilization is applied in common speech” (Christ and Culture, 1951, p. 32). 
7Pensees (Everyman’s Library), Sec. VII, p. 552. 
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sion of fulfilment. Recent New Testament scholarship has rediscovered 
the truly eschatological nature of the life and witness of the primitive 
Church. This emphasis in contemporary theology has effected a whole- 
some corrective. The eschatological perspective has contributed signifi- 
cantly to a more critical attitude in our theological approach to the ques- 
tions of history and culture. Belief in progress and cultural optimism, 
which predominated in the not too distant past, had to be confronted with 
the profound implications of the reality of the cross. 


Thy kingdom come! The Christian knows that this coming of the 
kingdom will be an act of the sovereign grace of God, and with eager 
longing the congregation of Christ looks toward the future of the Lord. 
However, then the question arises (in the minds of countless people it 
is not a question any more) whether the Church’s eschatological expecta- 
tion does not find its ultimate ground and source in a feeling of the empti- 
ness of existence and the meaninglessness of history; in short, in the 
absence of Christ and his kingdom. Was it, after all, primarily the ex- 
perience of the cross, the conviction that all human enterprises are tainted 
by the power of sin and end in ultimate failure, which imbued the primi- 
tive Christian Church with its eschatological vision? Was their urgent 
orientation toward the future of the kingdom in the last analysis a form 
of world flight on the part of people who suffered under the absence of 
their Lord? The persistent misunderstanding on this point must not be 
attributed solely to the hardness of heart of those who are outside the 
pale of the Christian community, but as well to the fact that the Christian 
Church itself has given so little evidence in her life and work that her 
whole existence is qualified by the fulfilment of the redemption in Christ, 
and that is precisely the overwhelming richness of the presence of the 
kingdom which creates the profound eschatological hope. 

The early Christians were indeed deeply conscious of the paradoxical 
nature of existence “between the times.” We repeat, in the last analysis 

_ it was not their awareness of the dominion of sin in this world and their 
despair of the ultimate efficacy of all human endeavors which kindled 
within them the burning fire of eschatological expectation. On the con- 
trary, the last word in the New Testament belongs to the resurrection, 
the risen One, rather than to the cross. The resurrection, or the redemp- 
tion in Christ, is seen as both a present and an eschatological reality. 
Again, stating the matter paradoxically, we must say that as a present 
reality the redemption in Christ and his kingdom are of an eschatological 
nature, because it is as yet a hidden presence, a presence in the flesh, 
and therefore awaiting the final act of revelation in the consummation. 

Our contention in this article is that the theme of Babel and culture, 
although it could be ignored only at great peril to a genuinely biblical 
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approach to the problem of culture, cannot serve as the central perspec- 
tive in an attempt to formulate a theology of culture. It seems hardly 
possible to us to say a theological word about these matters without laying 
the fundamental emphasis on the theme of the kingdom of Christ and 
culture. We shall therefore proceed to explore the relationship between 
the eschatological reality of the kingdom and its presence in the present, 
and subsequently consider the relationship of the forms and embodiments 
in social-political and cultural structures which have resulted from the 
preaching of the gospel to this redemptive presence of Christ and his 
kingdom. In other words, we must seek to work out the implications of 
our confession of the presence of the redemption in Christ, both in the 
human heart and in history; or rather, in history and thus also in the 
human heart. 
THE FUTURE AS PRESENT 

The eschaton has entered history; in Jesus Christ the future of God 
has broken decisively into existence. The divine grace has triumphed; 
redemption is in Christ! To the extent that the term “realized eschato- 
logy” seeks to emphasize this factuality and realization of the redemp- 
tion as it is grounded in the fulfilled work of Christ, it certainly expresses 
a genuine New Testament insight, one which is central in the kerygma 
of the primitive Church. In our judgment, however, it is incorrect to 
deduce from this “realized eschatology” and the fulfilment in Christ 
that therefore all elements of a futurist eschatology must be eliminated 
from theology. The whole biblical perspective is oriented toward the 
kingdom of God and the redemption of all things. This remains so, yes, 
is even confessed with increasing intensity, after the fulfilment has taken 
place. God remains faithful to his creation, and in establishing his king- 
dom he enters into existence and is redemptively present in the world. 
This belief is at the heart of Israel’s faith as it confesses the historically 
acting God. Now, in Jesus Christ, in his coming, his life and atoning 
work, the future of the kingdom is present in a completely unique and 
decisive manner. “If it is by the Spirit of God that I cast out demons, 
then the kingdom of God has come upon you” (Matthew 12:28). In 
Christ the kingdom is present, and there are signs of the future. Not 
empty symbols, but events which are laden with the power of the future 
reality itself. 

Jesus Christ is the Lord, the King of the kingdom. His rule is found- 
ed upon the victory of the cross and the resurrection. This lordship of 
Christ can only be known and confessed through the Holy Spirit (I Cor. 
12:3). In faith we know that Christ is the Lord and that his kingdom is 
a reality. Faith, as rooted in the mystical union with Christ, is itself a 
stature of the redemptive presence of the kingdom, These are spiritual 
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realities, as are the kingdom of Christ and its presence in the present. 
We must, however, be careful to interpret this in a biblical-realistic, and 
not in a spiritualizing sense. The kingdom as a spiritual reality—as the 
work of the Holy Spirit—is not an abstraction, an idea or an ideal, but 
the concrete reality of the redemptive presence of Christ in the power 
of his resurrection and in the manner of the Holy Spirit. This is the 
mystery of the hidden but real presence of the future. 

Therefore, we affirm that an exclusively futuristic eschatology is in- 
adequate, especially when it is of the world-escaping type. It is true, 
and we have already strongly emphasized this, that this world is deeply 
involved in sin and rebellion. We have no desire to counteract the con- 
temporary mood of pessimism and despair with a new naive optimism 
or progress philosophy, but we do have the gospel of fulfilment. There- 
fore, in the face of the crises of our time, the Church must have the faith 
and the courage to live and to speak from the joyful recognition that in 
this world—in this lost and rebellious existence—God was present in 
Jesus Christ and is present today. The Word became flesh, and God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to himself (II Cor. 5:19), not only 
all people, but all things as well (Col. 1:20). The New Testament 
witness confronts us with a fait accompli; it has happened in Jesus Christ ; 
the new age has come. The New Testament is permeated with this sense 
of fulfilment, which is basically the belief in the presence of the future. 
This fulfilment, however, far from precluding the future expectation, is 
actually its basis. 

The lordship of Jesus Christ is cogently expressed in the confession 
of the ascension. He sits at the right hand of the Father. He has received 
a name which is above every name. All things have been put under his 
feet (Eph. 1:20-22). The ascension expresses the glory of the ruling 
Christ, whose kingdom is as yet concealed, but nevertheless qualifies all 
existence and becomes manifest in the various signs which faith discerns 
in history. We would then agree with van Ruler when he says that “the 
ascension is that moment in the mystery of Christ which accentuates 
equally the aspects of glorification and concealment.”* The ascension 
expresses the glory of the reign of Christ and the hidden nature of his 
kingdom. 

In view of the ascension we should be quite cautious in speaking of 
the continuation of the incarnation, especially when the emphasis is laid 
one-sidedly on the assum ptio carnis—the coming into the flesh—with its 
abiding “effect” in reality, rather than on the moment of the cross and 
the atonement. The ascension indicates a “breach”; the incarnation—as 
presence in the flesh—has come to an end. The ascension, however, opens 


8A. A. van Ruler, De Vervulling van de Wet, 1947, p. 195. 
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up widely the perspective of Pentecost. The deepest meaning of the as- 
cension is not absence, but presence through the Spirit.° He “ascended 
far above all the heavens, that he might fill all things” (Eph. 4:10). Thus, 
as the One who is far above all the heavens, he is present in the fulness 
of his redemptive work. Ascension means concealment, because it is 
presence in the flesh, redemptive presence in the world of sin. Pentecost 
must be seen in line with all God’s historical-eschatological acts through 
which the future of the kingdom and the redemption of all things pene- 
trates into the present, The outpouring of the Holy Spirit implies more 
than the Church as the continuation of the incarnation, although it be 
granted that it is the redemption which was accomplished by the incarnate 
Lord which is present through the Holy Spirit and that the Church is the 
sign par excellence of the present kingdom. The work of the Spirit, 
however, encompasses more than the reality of the Church. Like the work 
of Christ, which it “applies” to existence, it has cosmic implications and 
historical dimensions. 
A theological understanding of the ascension and the coming of the 
Holy Spirit in their relationship to the presence of the kingdom of Christ 
seems to be of paramount importance for a theology of history and cul- 
ture.1° To use the language of “realized eschatology” once more, Pente- 
cost #s parousia—presence—namely of the reign of Christ, in the dis- 
pensation and therefore in the manner of the Holy Spirit, but as such 
hidden, awaiting #he parousia, the consummation, when the redemption 
in Christ will be revealed in the full glory of the kingdom of God. The 
traditional pneumatology has generally been concerned too exclusively 
with the inner work of the Holy Spirit in the souls and the hearts and 
the minds of people. It stands in need of amplification, so that the work 
of the Spirit be understood, not only in terms of its personal-mystical, or 
of its ecclesiastical-sacramental nature, but also in its historical-eschatolog- 
ical dimensions. 
Only with such a broadened pneumatology will we be able to do 
justice to the so-called cosmic aspects of the New Testament witness with 
its emphasis on fa panta—all things. Or must we assume that these are 
8It has become quite customary nowadays to describe this distinction by the New 
Testament terms kata sarka and kata pneuma. I believe that the writers who lately 
are objecting to this usage are correct, since the apostle in II Cor. 5:16 clearly 
does not refer to the incarnation as such, but to his original misunderstanding of 
the life and especially the death of Christ, as distinguished from his subsequent 
spiritual understanding. 

10Here again we refer to the works of van Ruler, especially the one mentioned 
above, in which he has traced with considerable exegetical skill the New Testa- 
ment concepts of fulness and fulfillment, both in their Christological and their 
pneumatological contexts. He arrives at the conclusion that the fulfillment in 
Christ and the fulfillment through the Holy Spirit are one and the same fulfill- 


ment: the presence of the ascended Lord in the fulness of his redemptive work 
and in the dispensation and therefore in the manner of the Holy Spirit. 
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motifs in the New Testament which are added later because the expecta- 
tions of an imminent parousia remained unfulfilled? Must they be re- 
garded as a substitute for the original eschatological hope which ended 
in a disillusion? In other words, was a kind of massive presence of re- 
demption through the Spirit posited because the vision of the future had 
become dimmed? But let it not be forgotten that in the New Testament 
these cosmic emphases are themselves through and through eschatological! 
All the work of the Spirit is really first fruit, pointing to the harvest, 
earnest of the coming inheritance, foretaste of the approaching kingdom. 
It is precisely because of the presence of the kingdom spirituali modo that 
the whole creation “waits with eager longing for the revealing of the sons 
of God” (Rom. 8:19). Therefore the Spirit is still called “the Spirit of 
promise” (Eph. 1:13, K.J.) even after the Spirit has been poured out at 
Pentecost, for it is through the Spirit that all things are directed to the 
future of God; the presence of the kingdom makes all existence eschato- 
logical. 

Let us seek to clarify the issue by first taking a look at the paradoxical 
nature of the individual Christian’s existence. Those who are in Christ 
have become a new creation (II Cor. 5:17) ; the old has passed away and 
the new man has come in lieu of the old. The Christian shares in the 
victory of the cross and the resurrection, participates in the kingdom of 
Christ and consequently belongs to the new age. The New Testament 
proclaims this emphatically as a present reality. At the same time, how- 
ever, it is stressed that all this is true #2 Christ, and that therefore this 
new life—the life of the new creature—is hid with Christ in God and 
that as a present reality it is eschatological in the sense that it waits to be 
revealed at his appearing (Col. 3:3-4). In short, “it does not yet appear 
what we shall be....” (I John 3:2). We have the new life in faith. 
This is faith in Christ who himself is the new creature, the new man, the 
first fruits (I Cor. 15) and thus the promise of the new mankind. 


The Christian life is lived in the tension of the “already” and the 
“not yet,” which according to Cullman is the only dialectic in the New 
Testament.11 Our redemption has been accomplished in the cross and the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. It is not waiting to be realized, but to be 
revealed. However, this Christian life between the ascension and the 
parousia is lived in the dispensation of the Holy Spirit. This means, as 
we noticed already, that the future is present. Our orientation toward the 
future is not the result of a feeling of emptiness and the experience of the 
absence of the Lord from the present world which lies in darkness, On 
the contrary, we, “who have the first fruit of the Spirit, groan inwardly 
as we wait the adoption as sons, the redemption of our bodies” (Romans 


110, Cullmann, Christ and Time, 1951, pp. 145f. 
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8:23). In the last analysis, it is not our poverty, but the fulness and the 
richness of the redemptive presence that arouses in us the eager longing 
for the time of the consummation when that which is present now as a 
sign and seal and first fruit will be revealed in the harvest of the kingdom 
of God. The mystical experience, the sanctified life and all the other 
fruits and statures of the Spirit are thus not seen as the kingdom itself, 
but they are seen as statures of the redemption in Christ and his kingdom 
in human existence, a breaking through of the future into the present, 
not to take the place of the future, but to direct all things to it. 


Now once again we must put the emphasis on al/ things. For the New 
Testament itself ventures beyond the scope of individual existence and 
sees Christ also as the first-born of all creation, in whom, through whom 
and for whom all things were created (Col. 1:16), and in whom all 
things shall be united (Eph. 1:10). To quote E. Brunner: “In Jesus 
Christ we own both the ground and the goal of creation, the God who is 
both the whence of my life and life of the world and also the whither 
of my life and the life of the world.”?? This can be called a “cosmic 
expansion” (Brunner) of the gospel of forgiveness, although one could 
as well or perhaps better say that the forgiveness of sins is an aspect of 
the cosmic reality of the atonement. 

The new cosmos—the reality of the new heaven and the new earth— 
is a confession of faith, just as the new man in Christ is confessed and 
not observed by empirical means. In other words, the new creature, but 
also the new creation, are hid with Christ in God. The redemption in 
Christ encompasses the re-creation and renewal of all things. What is 
often neglected, however, is that this total redemption and not only per- 
sonal redemption is present as the divine mystery of the fulness of all 
things. However, following the example of the New Testament itself, 
we shall not be led by this consideration to all kinds of cosmological 
speculations, but rather concentrate on the Aistorical realities. This is also 
in full accordance with the theme of gospel and culture which is our 
special concern at the present. We concluded our first section by saying 
that the theme “Babel and culture” must not be made the determinative 
emphasis in a Christian approach to the problem of culture. Too frequent- 
ly such a view, and the resultant attitude of world flight and escape from 
the realm of history and culture, rest on a false body-soul or nature- 
spirit antinomy, which in turn leads to a Platonic type of two-world view. 
We cannot extricate ourselves from the realm of history, simply by re- 
garding it as the domain of Satan, and then seeking to withdraw into the 
realm of inner experience and timelessness. At least within the context of 
the Christian revelation this is impossible. We meet God through the 


12Eternal Hope, 1954, p. 187. 
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Word and the Spirit as they are operative on the wide field of history. 
In our rebellious hearts and our rebellious cultures the Word and the 
Spirit, in which the redemption in Christ and his kingdom are present, 
do their re-creating and renewing work. We believe in historical revela- 
tion ; the Word and the Spirit create history ! 


GOSPEL AND CULTURE 


The foregoing thoughts have a direct bearing on the problem of a 
theological approach to culture. The question at issue is obviously not 
whether the preaching of the Christian gospel has had a cultural impact or 
not. The affirmative answer to this question must be regarded as beyond 
dispute; it can be read from history. The proclamation of the gospel of 
the kingdom has had a revolutionizing influence on the subsequent de- 
velopment of the Western world and has effected immense transformations 
in its cultural life. Thus the gospel has placed an indelible impress upon 
Western culture which can perhaps only be removed by destroying this 
culture itself. Of course, we must be careful not to oversimplify such 
statements, as if the Christian tradition had been the exclusive influence 
in the development of Western civilization, or as if the cultural impact 
of the gospel had always been of a uniform nature. Moreover, by con- 
cluding that the gospel as had cultural implications, we have not yet 
solved the basic question but merely raised it; namely the question, how 
we must assess this connection between gospel and culture. Is it essential 
or accidental? Does it imply obedience or apostasy ? 

From the preceding discussion it should have become apparent that we 
regard the gospel of Jesus Christ as primarily a message of redemption 
and not as one possible world view among others. When we have said that, 
however, we must go on to say that in what the gospel reveals to us about 
God, the creation and history, the fall and the human predicament, the 
divine dealings and redemption, it does radically affect our basic outlook 
on reality and the world. It is particularly in this respect that the gospel 
has had such a tremendous impact on the world with highly significant 
cultural implications. Through the preaching of the Word reality is not 
seen any more as subjected to the rule of demonic powers, but to the 
sovereign reign of God the Creator who has revealed himself in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. As Dawson has remarked, ‘Every religion embodies an 
attitude to life and a conception of reality, and any change in these brings 
with it a change in the whole character of the culture . . . .”18 This is what 
basically has happened in the West through the missionary endeavors of 
the Church. This is still happening in various parts of the world, although 
we certainly do not mean to imply thereby that missions today ought to 
entail the transplanting of Western culture on foreign shores. On the 


180 p. cit., p. 10. Cf. also E. Brunner, Christianity and Civilization, 1948, p. 11. 
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contrary, the gospel must be permitted to do its own work. Then new 
forms and new cultural statures will emerge, which are different from 
those in the West. The idea of an absolute Christian culture which must 
be identical everywhere is absurd. 

In regard to the “undemonizing’” of man’s view of reality through 
the gospel one more observation may be inserted here. We live in a day 
of immense scientific and technological advancement. One can hardly 
overestimate the impact modern industrialization has had on man’s way 
of life and on man himself. There seems to be a tendency in some quar- 
ters today to identify this entire modern development with an evil secular- 
ism. Far be it from us to minimize the insidious threat posed to our in- 
dividual and social life by the type of secularism in which man incteas- 
ingly sees himself and his fellow men as things among things, thus robbing 
life of its ultimate meaning and fostering a mood of nihilism. Still we 
must be on our guard against an equally dangerous one-sidedness on the 
other hand by repudiating the whole modern scientific and technological 
development. We may well keep in mind, as various thinkers have pointed 
out at times, that this development could take place in the West, because 
there the ground had been prepared by the right kind of secularism; 
namely what we have called the “undemonizing” influence of the gospel 
and the resultant attitude toward reality. The secularism that threatens 
existence is the kind that ignores the dimension of the divine revelation 
and thus issues into scientism, technocracy and “thing-ism.” However, here 
we touch on a topic that really must be treated in a separate article. 

We have sought to point out that a basic view of reality and a result- 
ant attitude toward reality are implicit in every religious outlook and faith. 
It is expressed in cultus, but also in culture. This can happen intentional- 
ly or unintentionally, but it always does happen. Within the Christian 
tradition the “Christ against culture’ position, for instance, which has 
tended to find the source of human corruption and evil not in human 
nature but in culture, has had, as H. R. Niebuhr has pointed out, a great 
impact on cultural history, albeit quite unintentionally.* Outside the 
Christian tradition one can also point to religions which are essentially of 
a world-escaping and a-cultural nature, but which nevertheless have 
exerted a significant cultural influence.1® 

The extreme “Christ against culture” attitude has never been very 
predominant in the Christian tradition. Nor, for that matter, has been the 
Opposite view, which is prone to interpret the Christian faith in idealistic 
terms and to see it mainly as a force of social and cultural progress, al- 
though this latter position has indeed gained a wide acceptance among 


140 p. cit., pp. 66ff. 
15C. Dawson illustrates this point with a reference to Buddhism (o/. cit., pp. 167f. 


Also Religion and Culture, 1948, p. 99). 
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theologians during the past centuries. The most common attitude has been 
to acknowledge the legitimacy and relative value of cultural activity, 
while at the same time recognizing that culture in and by itself cannot 
achieve our redemption and thus usher in the kingdom of God. The true 
element in the “Christ against culture” position, which often is actually 
a “culture against Christ” position, is that it recognizes the reality of 
sin and corruption which is inherent in all cultural endeavors. The 
strength of what in Niebuhr’s book is called “the Christ of culture” 
position is that it maintains the direct relevancy of the Christian faith for 
man’s life and activity in history. The various mediating positions seek to 
avoid the pifalls of the two extremes, but all too frequently such a middle 
position is achieved by, on the one hand, not identifying cultural activity 
with sin, while, on the other hand, considering any cultural implications 
and influences of the gospel as wholly accidental, and really unrelated 
to the essence of salvation. In other words, some products of cultural 
pursuit are recognized as being of a salutary nature, but they are not re- 
garded as having a real relationship to redemption. Or again, the cultural 
fruits of the gospel are seen as accidental by-products, while the real thing, 
the essence, is sought in the realm of personal decision and the inner life. 


It is one of our basic intentions in this article to challenge the last 
mentioned view, and to defend the thesis that the cultural implications 
of the gospel belong to the essence of the matter, and that the embodi- 
ments of the gospel in existence express something of the ultimate deal- 
ings of God with the world which he is saving and in which he is estab- 
lishing his kingdom. It is quite remarkable that even today, while one can 
hear it affirmed on all sides with almost monotonous repetition that as 
far as the individual is concerned salvation does not only refer to the soul, 
but to the whole person who in the Bible is conceived of as a unity and 
totality, yet there seems to be so little inclination to draw out the wider 
implications of the confession that redemption refers to all things, to 
God’s total creation. 

Now, what is the real thing in redemption? Is it not ultimately that 
the redemption in Christ shall find form and expression in existence? In 
the light of the beginning and the end—the creation and the new heaven 
and the new earth—can it really be maintained that the essence of the 
work of the gospel lies in what it does to the inner life of man? The earth 
is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, and the Bible makes it quite clear 
that he remains faithful to the earth, even much more so than most of his 
creatures. In no way do we wish to deny or discount the inner aspects of 
the presence of redemption through the Word and the Spirit. They are 
important and very precious. Through the preaching of the gospel of 
Christ man is revealed in his true nature, in his sin against God and there- 
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fore in his estrangement from his true self and the true life. In Christ, 
through repentance and forgiveness, man is offered a new life. To use 
some of the terminology which is quite popular in our day, redemption is 
of an existential nature; man receives a new self-understanding which 
leads him to authentic existence; he achieves genuine freedom, and in 
decision he becomes open for the future and experiences the truly histor- 
ical nature of being. In these and many other ways we can express the 
dynamic and personal aspects of revelation and faith. But is this all that 
is involved in redemption? 

It is interesting to note how in our day the two opposites of an ex- 
treme and one-sided existentialist theology and an extreme and one-sided 
fundamentalist theology seem to be allied at least in this respect, that they 
conceive of redemption primarily and almost exclusively in terms of exis- 
tential experience, although the former tends to be more docetic in its 
pneumatology than the latter. However, before we adopt too severe an 
attitude toward the extremes, we might well remind ourselves that they 
often metely draw the conclusions more consistently than many others who 
hold the same basic premises. Much of existentialist interpretation is tak- 
ing place in circles where the term ‘“‘demythologizing” is taboo! 


However, there also seem to be indications in contemporary theology 
of a grappling with the problem of formulating a theology of the Word 
and the Spirit which can do full justice to the existentialist elements of 
the gospel, while at the same time incorporating the confession of the 
historical dimensions of redemption and the mystery of the presence of 
the kingdom. We only have to mention the discussions that are taking 
place on the question of “‘Heilsgeschichte,” a concept that has gained 
great prominence in recent theology, but that has remained problematical 
in many ways. Behind the attempts to define somewhat adequately the 
meaning and content of the concept of “redemptive history,” we discern 
a wrestling with the problem of the relationship of revelation and history, 
of redemption and existence. These issues are of paramount importance 
for a theology of history and culture. Can it be said, for instance, that the 
revelation comes to a certain relative, preliminary and fragmentary em- 
bodiment in existence as the work of the Holy Spirit both in the heart 
and in history, an embodiment which on the one hand may not be ident- 
ified with the revelation, nor on the other hand may be separated from it, 
but which must be regarded as a sign of God’s presence and redemptive 
activity in history and in the world which he is redeeming? 

The whole trend of thought in this article points to our preference for 
the affirmative answer to the above question. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that we wish to set over against what we consider to be a one-sided 
existentialist theology a theology which views divine grace in terms of 
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substance, as something in a world of many things, nor that we are in- 
clined to transplant a theology which thinks in terms of historical realities 
by one that utilizes predominantly metaphysical and ontological categories. 
It must of course always be kept in mind that the kingdom and its pres- 
ence remain God’s mystery, not to be explained or described by us, but to 
be confessed. In our speaking about this mystery we must seek a via media 
between an exclusively existentialist and a too crudely realistic mode of ex- 
pression. We must, however, never surrender the confession itself, that 
the redemption which is in Christ, finding its ground in his atoning work 
and involving his lordship and his kingdom in the power of the resur- 
rection, is in a spiritual manner present in existence, as a provisional, frag- 
mentary and relative embodiment in the human heart and the sanctified 
life as well as in the cultural structures and social-political orders of 
society. We would submit that from the perspective of the gospel of the 
kingdom, which witnesses to God’s preserving and redeeming activity 
with his whole creation, this is the real thing, the essence of God’s inten- 
tions with the world. In the terminology of dogmatic theology we would 
say that the core of God’s redemptive activity is to be found in the atone- 
ment, justification and reconciliation. They form the ground of redemp- 
tion. In sanctification, however, and the transformation of existence we 
find the ultimate intentions of God with the world; namely the expres- 
sion of redemption in existence, the establishment of God’s kingdom in 
the world. In other words, from the perspective of the kingdom of God 
and the renewal of all things, the converted heart is not more important 
than the “Christianized” culture. The sanctification of Western cultural 
and social-political life has been relative indeed, and the kingdom of 
Christ is very much hidden in the midst of sin and rebellion. Equally 
relative has been the sanctification of personal lives. Yet, these are signs 
- and statures in which faith recognizes the presence of the power of the 
redemptive work in Christ. Neither the converted heart, nor the Church, 
nor Christian culture can be identified with the kingdom; they all find 
their ultimate meaning and significance in the fact that they are used of 
God as instruments in his dealings with the world. God does not only use 
the Church but also cultures in his historical-eschatological dealings with 
the world.*¢ 


We repeat, in this world, the world of sin and rebellion, God is re- 
demptively present. What else can that mean but the presence of the re- 
demption in Christ? There is no other redemption. The Mediator came 
that there should be the new man and the new mankind; the Christ came 
that there should be the new creation. The great struggle of God with the 
world is that what is true in Christ must become true in existence—in all 


16Cf, A. A. van Ruler, Droom en Gestalte, 1947, pp. 28ff. 
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things. This struggle of God with man is the real drama of history. At 
times one may wonder whether it isn’t basically a story of failure. We 
look at Israel, and at the Church, and at the embodiments and forms in 
Western culture that have issued from the preaching of the gospel; we 
look at the fruits of the gospel among other peoples and cultures, and we 
cannot fail to see how all this is tainted by sin. Is perchance the cross 
the last word after all? Our last word, yes, but not God’s! When with 
the eyes of faith we look again, we do discern signs, cultural fruits of the 
gospel in the realms of politics (the state!), social and economic life, art 
and amusement, etc. In the light of the gospel we confess these to be signs 
of the presence of God in the world and of his ultimate intentions with 
existence. 

Once again we ask: what is the essence of the gospel? In answering 
this question we turn to the gospel’s witness to Christ. In its witness to 
his redemptive work we find the essence. We go one step further and say: 
the essence is that the Word happens! Revelation is more than informa- 
tion, it is dynamic occurrence, redeeming presence. Thus Christ himself is 
present in the power and the manner of the Holy Spirit. The gospel of 
the atonement and the forgiveness of sins is preached, and it takes place. 
Eternal life enters into the present. The power of the future kingdom is 
present in the renewing work of the Spirit. All this is nothing less than 
re-creation in Christ. 

What we have sought to stress in this article is that the gospel of the 
atonement encompasses more than the forgiveness of sins and the salva- 
tion of the sinner. The gospel is directed to man; it calls him to repent- 
ance, and faith, and personal commitment. Preaching, which is essentially 
the proclamation of the mighty acts of God, does have as a central theme 
the call to conversion. The fact, however, that the gospel is addressed to 
man does not mean that it speaks only about man. The whole cosmos and 
all of history come into view when the Bible seeks to indicate what is 
involved in God’s redemptive work and purpose. 

Many reasons could be adduced why the Church has generally been 
reluctant to devote too much attention to questions of culture. Foremost 
among these has undoubtedly been the desire to preserve her distinct 
nature as the Church, which is essentially not the product of cultural 
development, nor the promoter of cultural enterprises. She is the Body 
of Christ and in various respects a foreign element in the midst of our 
cultural and social-political structures. She should not identify herself with 
any of these. To the sinner who is desperately searching for a merciful 
God she preaches Christ and not culture. These insights, which we would 
regard as genuinely biblical, must, however, not be interpreted as proving 
that the gospel and culture are therefore heterogeneous and unrelated 
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realities. This kind of non-sequitur which amounts to distortion through 
oversimplification, has in many instances had a fatal influence on the 
Church’s social witness. Such an abridgement of the manifold richness of 
the gospel and the redemption in Christ can only obscure the full vision 
of the Church’s ministry in the world. The gospel of the fulfillment and 
the ultimate redemption of all things makes the question of culture an 
ever pressing one, which should have the constant concern of a prophetic 
and evangelical Church. Moreover, world conditions in general and devel- 
opments in Western civilization in particular furnish us with signs of the 
times which should make this question of the implications of the gospel 
of the kingdom for the cultural form-giving of life a supremely urgent 
one for the Church today. 











THE SERVANT IMAGE 


VERNON H. Kooy 


The World Alliance of Reformed Churches has chosen the theme 
“The Servant Lord and His Servant People” for its eighteenth General 
Council, to be held in August 1959 at Campinas, Brazil. This phrase, 
awkward and commonplace as it is, is felt to be “a kind of compressed 
summary of the message of the Bible.” Dr. Mackay terms the servant 
image ‘‘the most significant symbol in the Bible and in the Christian re- 
ligion.”? Regretting its present degradation, he conceives it to be one of 
the major tasks of our time (and perhaps the potential contribution of 
pan-Presbyterianism) to recover and restore the servant image.* 


The choice of this theme, at initial glance, would appear to be most 
appropriate. In scope it covers the basic biblical revelation of the divine 
plan of redemption and its sequel—i.e. the gracious gift of God and man‘s 
response to it. Further, while considerable attention has been given to the 
first part of this title, the second has never been sufficiently explored, and 
concerted study here would do much to fill a gap in biblical studies, even 
should it produce no perceivable change in Christian living. Moreover, 
this subject is pregnant enough, if taken seriously, to shatter the compla- 
cency of the Church, to face Christians anew with the scandal of the 
gospel, and to cause a tremendous wave of soul searching, uneasiness of 
spirit, and, it is to be hoped, sincere repentance. If the conference is 
to accomplish its purpose (and not become just another study conference 
to produce a tome for theological libraries) it 1s mandatory that the 
member churches of the Alliance give diligent consideration to this theme. 


THE SERVANT CONCEPT IN THE O. T. 


The word “servant” (ebed) in the Old Testament covers a wide variety 
of secular relations—slave-master, (in both the servile and the social 
spheres), vassal-suzerain, subject-king, minister-king, son-father, as well 
as all grades of military service.* It invariably designates the lesser party 
and, outside of politeness in the social realm, implies a binding relation- 


1Lewis S. Mudge, “On Living with a Conference Theme,” Theology Today, 
XV.3, 1958, p. 354. 

2John A. Mackay, ‘The Form of a Servant,” Theology Today XV.3, 1958, p. 304. 
3]bid., p. 309. 

4Cf. Curt Lindhagen, The Servant Motif in the Old Testament, Uppsala 1950, 
p. 289. 
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ship with obligations and responsibilities—being subject to the will of 
one who is master. 


Religiously, the term has covenantal significance, with both cultic and 
ethical implications, being related to the doctrine of election.’ Yahweh, 
as an act of grace, chose a slave people, brought them out of Egypt and, 
in a great covenant ceremony, bound them to himself, As a response to 
this gracious act of God, Israel was obligated, by the terms of the cove- 
nant, to render to God obedience, to be his servant.* This relation applied 
to both the cultic’ and the ethical® spheres—to worship and to life.® Thus 
the servant image was a vital element of Israel’s very nature and mission 
as the people of God.?° 


Again, we find leaders as Moses,11 Joshua,!? and Zerubbabel ;1* pro- 
phets as Ahijah** and Elijah, together with all the prophets ;?* kings as 
David,1” and even a foreign king,1* described as servants of God when 
called to fulfill the divine purpose and become instruments of the divine 


will. 


The term “Servant of the Lord” is best known as applied to the Suffer- 
ing Servant of Isaiah 40-55, seen as fulfilled in Jesus Christ. A tremen- 
dous amount of devoted study has been accorded this elusive figure. One 
has only to mention the studies of Jeremias, Lindhagen, the Mansons, 
Mowinckel, North, Ringgren, Rowley and Zimmerli, to cite the more 
recent, to note the emphasis given to this figure by biblical scholars. Judged 
by the amount of interest and literature one would suspect the Suffering 
Servant of being the dominant Messianic figure of the Bible, perhaps 
lurking in the shadows in the Old Testament, but brought out to the full 
light of day in the New. Such certainly is not the case. 


One is pained to discover any messianic connotations given to the 
Suffering Servant of Isaiah 40-55 in the Old Testament, certainly not in 


5Ibid. Cf. also H. H. Rowley, The Biblical Doctrine of Election, who stresses 
the fact the election of Israel was for service. 

6Cf. Isa. 41:8; 44:21; 49:3; also 44:1, 2; 45:4; 48:20; Jer. 30:10; 47:27f. The 
Jews later seemed to have ‘expressed this servile status in substituting the word 

“Adonai” (Lord, Master) for the tetragrammaton YHWH. 

TExod. 23:25; 7:16; 10:7-9; Deut. 6:13; Josh. 24:14f., 24. 

8Deut. 10: 12f.; Josh. 24:24. 

This twofold character of service is illustrated by the twofold nature of the 
Law—The Ten Words—demanding service to God in the form of worship and 
service to man in the form of conduct. 

10Cf, Isa. 42:6, 7; 49:6; and also 2:2-4; 19:24f. 

11Deut. 34:5; Josh. 1:13; 8:31, 33; et. al. 

12Josh. 24:29; Judg. 2:8. 

18Hag. 2:23. 

14] Kings 14:18; 15:29. 

15]I Kings 9:36. 

16]] Kings 9:7; Jer. 7:25; Amos 3:7; et al. 

1711 Sam. 3:18; 7:5, 8; I Kings 8: 246.; cf. Pss. 18:1; 36:1 (in title). 
18Jer. 25:9; 27: 6; but missing from the LXX. 
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the traditional sense. While the great prophet of the exile may have be- 
lieved this ideal to represent Israel’s true mission, and expectantly awaited 
someone to embody it and carry it out to its fruition, nowhere in Israel 
was this figure taken seriously messianically. Recent discussions of the 
Qumran scrolls have sought to find messianic connotations ascribed to 
this figure by the Qumran sect’® but the evidence is indirect, to say the 
least, and not akin to what we meet in the New Testament. When the 
rabbis did associate Isaiah 53 with messianic thought, they radically ex- 
tirpated the most significant elements (from the Christian standpoint) and 
so modified it as to be harmlessly at one with the traditional future hope 
that the Messiah would restore Israel and take vengeance on her enemies.?° 
There appears to have been little in pre-Christian Judaism to have pre- 
pared the way for the messianic connotations given to the Servant Songs 
in New Testament Christology.?4 On the other hand, quite possibly too 
much attention has been given the Suffering Servant of Isaiah from the 
standpoint of Christian messianism. Scandinavian scholars? have pointed 
out certain affinities of the vicarious suffering of the Servant with the 
Piimal Man Myth and sacral kingship. Again, one notes certain affinities 
also with the Righteous Sufferer of the Psalms,?* the experience of the 
king in the cult drama of the ancient New Year Festival (perhaps also 
celebrated in some form in Israel), and in the lives of the prophets.”* In 
all of these there is the theme of suffering in line with service, although 
the element of vicariousness may not always be present. Thus it is quite 
possible the Suffering Servant of the Isaianic Songs should be viewed, 
not as unique, but on a broad scale as part of a general pattern running 
through the Old Testament, coming to the fore in the royal theology, 
the individual laments, the lives of the prophets, and the fall and re- 
covery of the people of God, indicating that suffering represents the lot 
of anyone who seriously undertakes to keep covenant and be the servant 
of God, obedient to the divine will. 

It must be said, however, that while Israel was called God’s servant, 
she was more particularly his first-born son.?° Here in Israel herself one 


19Cf., e.g., W. H. Brownlee, “Messianic Motifs of Qumran and the New Testa- 
ment” in New Testament Studies, II1.3, 1957, pp. 195-210. 

20Cf. W. Manson, Jesus the Messiah, 1946, pp. 229ff. One notes the elements 
of humiliation, suffering and death are transferred to the nation Israel and 
her enemies, the sins of Israel are heaped on the Gentiles, and it is by the 
prayers of the Messiah that Israel is forgiven. 

21Cf. C. H. Dodd, According to the Scriptures, 1952, p. 114, who holds the 
Christian Church was the first to put forth a definite and coherent doctrine of 
the Messiah. 

22F.g., Bentzen, Engnell, Lindblom, Nyberg. 

23Pss. 18, 22, 49, 69, 86, 88, 116, 118 according to I. Engnell, Studies in Divine 
Kingship in the Ancient Near East, 1943, p. 176n. Cf. H. Ringgren, The Mes- 
siah in the Old Testament, 1956, pp. 54ff. 

24Cf. e.g., Jer. 15:15-18; 20:7-12;Zech. 13:4-6. 

25Exod. 4:22; cf. also Hos. 11:1; Isa. 1:2. In this regard Donald Baillie, God 
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finds the prototype of the Messiah—the Son who is also Servant. This 
is the paradox of Israel’s relation to God.?¢ 


THE SERVANT IMAGE IN THE N. T. 


In the New Testament one thinks of servant in relationship to Jesus 
Christ. This identification has by far received the greatest attention, so 
that while scholars acknowledge that the favorite expression of Jesus, 
in referring to himself and his mission, was “Son of Man,” the predicate 
of that expression is declared to be the Suffering Servant.?7 


While not denying the import and effect of Isaiah’s Suffering Ser- 
vant upon the New Testament understanding of Jesus’ life and mission, 
at times one feels it has been quite exaggerated. Scholars have a tendency 
to see every reference to suffering in the New Testament, as applied to 
Jesus, and every predication of suffering in the Son of Man sayings, as 
a distinct reference to the Suffering Servant.28 One notes that the title 
“Servant” is ascribed to Jesus only four times (in two passages) and those 
in the post-Pentecostal utterances of Acts.?® It would be somewhat pre- 
sumptuous to say that the origin of this title is to be found in the Servant 
Songs. For in the first of these passages “‘that Christ should suffer” is 
declared by Peter to have been foretold by “all the prophets,’”’*° not only 
the prophet of the exile, and the second begins with a reference to 
David as God’s servant.*t It may be that “Servant” in these passages im- 
plies no more than it does in the Old Testament when ascribed to an 
individual—namely, one chosen by God for a particular task. 


Again, Philip in preaching to the Ethiopian eunuch may well have 
interpreted Isaiah 53 in terms of Jesus, but one notes the account merely 
says, “he began with this scripture and preached the good news about 
Jesus,”8? which was the customary way of preaching in apostolic times.** 


Further, one notes that “Servant” is nowhere “the subject of any pro- 
nouncement of Jesus as to his personal vocation or fortunes.”** Nor is it 


Was in Christ, 1948, emphasizes “God could not use Israel as his slave but 
only as his son.” p. 148. 

26Yet true to the concept of sonship in the ancient Near East. 

27W/. Manson, op. cit., pp. 91, 154-158. Cf. also Dodd, op. cit., pp. 118f.; G. S. 
Hendry, The Gospel of the Incarnation, 1958, pp. 107-114; G. Johnston, ‘“The 
Servant Image in the N.T.,” Theology Today, XV.3, 1958, p. 322; J. L. Price, 
“The Servant Motif in the Synoptic Gospels” in Interpretation, XII.1, 1958, 
p. 3S. 

28Cf., e.g., Manson, op. cit., p. 157. 

29Acts 3:13, 26; 4:27, 30. 

30Acts 3:18. 

31Acts 4:25. 

32Acts 8:35. 

33Note Pss. 2:2, 7; 16:8-11; 110:1; 118:22; Deut. 18:15-16, 19 were in similar 
fashion applied to Jesus in the early Petrine sermons (Acts 2-4). 

84Manson, op. cit., p. 156. 
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to be found among the early Christian confessions.** While emphasizing 
that Christ died and rose “according to the Scriptures” there is an indirect- 
ness and indefiniteness in the apostolic application of the servant concept 
to Jesus. This may warn us to be cautious lest we read this Isaianic 
figure into passages where it never occurred to the mind of the New Testa- 
ment author.*? 


This is not to deny that the Suffering Servant image is applied to 
Jesus. In fact, according to the Evangelists, Jesus applied the servant role 
to himself in accounting for his healing ministry,%* his avoidance of 
publicity,®® as well as the inevitability of the cross.*° Moreover, the Gospel 
writers indicate the bath-qol at Jesus’ baptism*! and the sermon at Naza- 
reth*? previewed Jesus’ mission as that of the Servant. 


Again, there are a number of references which indicate Jesus inter- 
preted his mission in terms of service, and a service which involved 
suffering. One thinks of Jesus’ response to his disciples’ discussion on 
greatness, “For the Son of Man also came not to be served, but to serve, 
and to give his life a ransom for many ;’’** his comparison of his attitude 
with that of his predecessors, ‘“The thief comes only to steal and kill and 
destroy; I came that they may have life, and have it abundantly. I am 
the good shepherd. The good shepherd lays down his life for the 
sheep ;”4* his word at the table, “I am among you as one who serves ;’’45 
and the unforgettable scene in the upper room where the Master, as 
servant, washes the disciples’ feet, admonishing them that so they are to 
act toward one another,** recognizing, at the same time, that he is betrayed 
and will die.47 Again, the early Church expressed the mystery of the in- 
carnation as humiliation for service in the ancient Christian hymn, 
“, . . though he was in the form of God, [he} did not count equality 
with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied himself, taking the form 
of a servant... .”"48 


35In fact neither the Son of Man concept nor its Suffering Servant “predicate” 
“came to be of first-rate importance in the developed theology of the Church.” 
Cf. Dodd, op. cit., p. 116. 

36Cf, Price, op. cit., p. 37. 

37This does not deny the pregnancy of the biblical word allowing for later insights 
and meaning accruing. 

38Matt. 8:17. 

39Matt. 12:17ff. 

40Luke 22:37. 

41Mark 1:11. 

42Luke 4:16-27. Here Jesus applies Isa. 61:1-3 to himself, which, although not 
technically classified as a Servant Song, is certainly related to them. 

43Mark 10:45. 

44John 10:10, 11. 

45Luke 22:27. 

46John 13:2-17. 

47John 13:18, 19. 

48Phil. 2:6, 7; cf. also I Pet. 2:22-24. 
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There is no doubt that the early Church saw in Jesus’ suffering and 
death the fulfillment of the Suffering Servant ideal, and undoubtedly 
this interpretation goes back to Jesus himself.*® However, one must also 
take into consideration that Jesus’ life, ministry, death and resurrection 
were also interpreted in terms of other Scriptures. The Evangelists affirm 
that Jesus also understood his ministry in the light of the experience of the 
prophet Isaiah. The people of Israel were still living by a double stan- 
dard,®° and their reaction to Jesus’ preaching was the same as what Isaiah 
was led to expect.51 Moreover, even as the Righteous Sufferer of the 
Psalms, Jesus was betrayed,®* men cast lots for his garments,®* and when 
crucified, no bones of his were broken.5¢ In the Matthean account of the 
passion it is the Righteous Sufferer of the Psalms,®> rather than the Suf- 
fering Servant, who is the precursor of Jesus. Further, one notes that 
when Jesus interprets his passion, following his resurrection®® he “begins 
with Moses and all the prophets’’®? showing that ‘‘everything written 
about him in the law of Moses and the prophets and the psalms must be 
fulfilled.”5* The scope here (and consequently the theme of suffering) is 
far broader than the figure of the Suffering Servant of Isaiah 40-55. 


Again, the tremendous emphasis on sonship in the Fourth Gospel,"® 
together with the confession “Jesus is the Son of God’® would tend to 
indicate ‘Servant’ is not the sole symbol under which Jesus’ messianic 
mission is construed. I would suggest that the great emphasis of Jesus, 
as well as the New Testament writers, is that Jesus, like Israel of old, is 
the Son who is also Servant. 


Thus, while one is obliged to say that Jesus at times used language of 
the Servant Songs in describing his fate and mission, it is also true to say 
Jesus was described in terms of the fortunes of Israel.°t In him was “the 
individuation of the corporate conception.”®? “In him the people of God 


49Dodd, op. cit., p. 110; cf. also Millar Burrows, An Outline of Biblical Theology, 
1946, p. 88. 

50Matt. 15:7-9; cf. Isa. 29:13. 

51Matt. 13:14, 15; cf. Isa. 6:9, 10. 

52John 13:18; cf. Ps. 41:9. 

53John 19:24; cf. Ps. 22:18. 

54John 19:36; cf. Ps. 34:20. 

55Especially as portrayed in Ps. 22. 

56In the Lukan account. 

57Luke 24:27. 


58Luke 24:44, 
59Jesus is referred to as the Son twenty-five times, as the Son of God nine times, 


and as the Son of Man nine times in this Gospel. 

60Matt. 16:16; Acts 9:20; Rom. 1:4; II Cor. 1:19; cf. also Matt. 4:3, 6; 27:40; 
Mark 1:1; Luke 22:70. 

61Cf, here T. W. Manson, The Teachings of Jesus, 1948, pp. 211-236, who 
emphasizes the corporate aspect of the Son of Man; and J. Muilenburg, “Isaiah” 
in The Interpreter’s Bible, V, 1956, pp. 406-414, who emphasizes the corporate 
nature of the Suffering Servant. 

62Dodd, op. cit., p. 116. 
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passed through disaster to glory.’’** Part of that element was to be found 
in the Servant Songs of Isaiah 40-55. But the pattern for this was to be 
found in the nation Israel itself, in the suffering righteous, and in the 
lives of the prophets. That the Son of Man must suffer** may not be due 
only to his role as Servant Messiah, but because it is characteristic of a 
true servant and spokesman for God.*® The unique aspect of Jesus’ role 
as Servant is the element of vicariousness, which certainly stems from 
Isaiah 53. But that he should suffer could have been anticipated by any- 
one. This was customary in the life of one who undertook to perform 
the divine will and carry out the divine purpose.*¢ 

But apart from the application of a servant's role to himself, the 
undercurrent of servant imagery in the New Testament is to be seen in 
the tremendous stress Jesus placed on service. Many of Jesus’ parables 
deal with servants or the obligations of service—e.g., The Unmerciful 
Servant,*? The Bondservant,*® The Vinedressers,*® The Talents,”° not to 
mention The Story of the Good Samaritan,”1 The Two Sons,7? and the 
parable of The Last Judgment.’ Further, mention should be made of the 
charge Jesus gave to his disciples when leaving on a mission, ‘“You re- 
ceived without pay, give without pay,” and the warnings against striv- 
ing for mastery both to the disciples’® and to others, “Neither be called 
masters, for you have one master, the Christ. He who is greatest among 
you shall be your servant.”?* All this would indicate that election under 
the New Covenant, even as under the Old,7’ is for service, and the ser- 
vant role is the true expression of the Christian life—the life of a child 
of God.78 

One notes further that the apostles (and apostolic men), in charac- 
terizing their relation to Christ and giving expression to their conception 
of mission, applied the title ‘‘servant’”’ to themselves.?® Paul expresses his 


63] bid., p. 118. 

64Cf. Mark 8:31; 9:12, 31; 10:33; and perhaps 10:45. 

65Cf. Luke 13:33, 34. 

66Cf. Jer. 15:15-18; 20:7-12; Zech. 13:4-6; and Heb. 11:35-38. 

67Matt. 18:21-35. 

68Luke 17:7-18. 

69Matt. 21:33-41; cf. Mark 12:1-9; Luke 20:9-16. 

7Matt. 25:14-30; cf. The Pounds, Luke 19:11-27. 

71Luke 10:25-37. 

72Matt. 21:28-32. 

73Matt. 25:31-46. 

74Matt. 10:8. 

75Mark 10:42-45; Matt. 20:26, 27; Luke 22:25-27; cf. John 13:16, 17. 

76Matt. 23:10, 11. 

77Cf. H. H. Rowley, The Biblical Doctrine of Election. 

78This would also seem to be substantiated by the emphasis on hearing and doing 
on the part of Jesus, e.g., Matt. 7:24-27 (cf. Luke 6:47-49; 15:7-9; Luke 
11:28; John 13:17). 

79Cf. “Servant of Jesus Christ” (Rom. 1:1; Phil. 1:1; II Pet. 1:1; Jude 1:1), 
“Servant of God” (Titus 1:1; James 1:1, adding “and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ’’). 
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assumption of a servile status by stating, “For though I am free from all 
men, I have made myself a slave to all . . . I have become all things to 
all men, that I might by all means save some,”®° and “What we preach is 
not ourselves, but Jesus Christ as Lord, with ourselves as your servants for 
Jesus’ sake.”’* The very title ‘Lord’ ascribed to Jesus in the early con- 
fession of the Church*? would seem to have covenantal associations and 
recall both cultic and ethical obligations of service on the part of the 
Christian—i.e., worship and witness. 


A further indication of the import of the servant symbol can be seen 
in the variety of words applied to Christians in describing their covenantal 
obligations to serve God and man—pais, a child or slave; diakonos, 
minister, representing in the New Testament the servant in his activity 
for the work;** doulos, slave, emphasizing a permanent servile rela- 
tion; oiketes, houseservant; huperetes, underling, stressing subordination ; 
misthotos, hired servant; (/atreia, service as worship) ; Jeitourgos, servant 
serving without pay; sebomenos, a worshiper, devotee; therapon, an 
attendant, used of voluntary service to God. Such a broad terminology 
would suggest that in numerous capacities the believer in Christ is obliged 
to render service to God and man, and his role can best be described as 
that of a servant. 


SERVANT AND SON 


Yet amid all this emphasis on the servant image in the New Testa- 
ment, both Jesus and the early Church understood it was not a perfect 
symbol to fully describe the relation between God and man, or between 
Christ and the Christian disciple. Jesus declared to his disciples that, 
while theirs was a servant’s task and theirs must be a servant’s attitude, 
he does not call them such, but rather friends,** giving as the reason, he 
has revealed to them what he has heard from God and now they know 
what he is doing. This is not true for servants. Again, Jesus declares, “the 
slave does not continue in the house forever; the son continues ever,”®* 
emphasizing a certain escape from slavery and a more intimate relation 
with God in terms of sonship, in becoming Christian.** 


Again, Paul takes up this emphasis, making sonship his favorite ex- 
pression (apart from “in Christ”) to represent the relation of believers 
to God.8? “All who are led by the Spirit of God are sons of God. For 


80T Cor. 9:19, 22. 

81]I Cor. 4:5. 

82Cf. Rom. 10:9; I Cor. 12:3; Phil. 2:11. 

83Cf. J. H. Thayer, A Greek-English Lexicon of the N. T., 1889, p. 138. 

84John 15:15. 

85John 8:35. 

86In the Gospels this emphasis is strictly Johannine. 

87Cf. also the emphasis in I John—3:1, 2, 10; 5:1 together with the writer’s 
affectionate designation, “little children.” 
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you did not receive the spirit of slavery to fall back into fear, but you 
have received the spirit of sonship. When we cry, ‘Abba! Father!’ it is 
the Spirit himself bearing witness with our spirit that we are children of 
God.’’88 ‘‘Through God you are no longer a slave but a son.’’®® 

This evidences a certain dissatisfaction with the servant symbol as 
being insufficient to describe the whole of the relation between man and 
God.* 

Limitations of the servant image would seem to come at three points. 
(1) For Christians, while service is one’s responsibility, it is not based on 
formality, or enforced. It is voluntary response to the grace of God in 
Christ, and thus has as its motivation love. One loves another not because 
he is deserving, or lovable, or appreciative, but because Christ loves him 
and gave himself for him—because he is precious to Christ. One may even 
say, because Christ has identified himself with him and so to love him is 
to love Christ, and to serve him is to serve Christ.° This is the point of 
Paul’s differentiation between slavery and sonship in Romans 8. Slavery 
is based on fear, but sonship on love. Son is a family word. 


(2) Among the servants of God there is no prescribed servile sphere. 
The disciple is constantly under obligation to humble himself, to take a 
lower seat, to do the menial task.®? “He who would be greatest must be 
servant of all.” In this respect there is a distinct difference between’ the 
New Covenant instituted by Jesus and that of the Qumran sect. Among 
the Qumran monastics place in the community was important, reviewed 
yearly, and strictly observed. For Jesus all within the fellowship retain 
the same relationship to Christ and to God, one based on love, which 
can best be described as sonship, and when extended to one’s fellow- 
disciple in terms of brotherhood. 

(3) Finally, the servant status acknowledges no real revelation, and 
no understanding of the divine program of redemption. This is the priv- 
ilege of friends and sons, not servants. Paul is concerned to point out 
that it is just this insight into the plan and program of God which God 
has revealed to his saints, and which thus sets them apart.% 

Nor is this dissatisfaction with the servant image to be found alone in 
the New Testament. One notes that when God brought Israel forth out 


88Rom. 8:14-16; cf. II Cor. 6:8; Gal. 3:26; 4:4-7, 31; also Heb. 12:7, 8. 

89Gal. 4:7. 

90One recognizes, of course, that in the Gospels and Epistles where the servant 
figure dominates the emphasis is on obedience and responsibility. When a con- 
trast is made between servant and son (especially in Paul) the stress is on 
relation and change of status. Here slavery is to sin and the world, not to 
Christ and God. 

91Cf., eg., Matt. 18:5, 6; 25:31-46. 

92Cf. John 13:15-17. 

983Mark 10:44; cf. Matt. 20:27; Luke 22:26. 

94] Cor. 2:7-13; Col. 1:25-28; cf. Eph. 1:17-19; 3:3-6. 
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of Egypt, he called him his “first-born son.”®* Again, Hosea, in intimate 
language describes how God dealt with Israel as a son, taught him to walk, 
held him in his arms.®* Further, Isaiah breaks forth with the divine lament, 
“Sons have I reared and brought up, but they have rebelled against me.”’®7 
That is to say, while on the one hand Israel was God’s servant, she was 
more especially his son.®* Herein is the grace of God manifest, that he 
took a slave people and made them his sons. 

While, perhaps, not truly relative, it is interesting to note that the 
word ebed (servant) in Hebrew is often translated in the LXX by pais, 
which can mean both child and servant. Further, in the passages in which 
the title “servant” is applied to Jesus® the word pais is used, making it 
difficult to know whether one ought to translate “child Jesus”—i.e. “son 
Jesus”—or “‘servant Jesus.” And, who is to say, perhaps both were in the 
writer’s mind. 

But, in the final analysis, it must be said that “servant” and “son” are 
not contradictory terms in the Bible, for it is only the son who truly 
serves who can be called a son of God. Again, it should be noted that, 
both in the Old Testament and in the New, when relationship to God is 
stressed the emphasis is on status as sons; but when the stress is on the 
obligations of worship and witness (the implications of being a son) the 
emphasis is on status as servants—those obligated to perform the will of 
God in loyalty and obedience, expressed in terms of worship and service 
to one’s fellow-man. Here then is the real servant image in the Bible—a 
servant who by grace is a son; a son who is a servant. God in his grace 
has made of slaves sons. Yet the highest expression of sonship, as seen in 
the life of the true Son of God, is in being the servant of God. Moreover, 
in so far as Jesus reveals what it means to be Son of God (in a special 
way and yet representatively for every Christian) it may be said the ser- 
vant who suffers (the Suffering Servant)—which was Jesus’ willing and 
notable expression of filiality—is the true pattern for Christian life. For, 
as Mark points out, the via crucis'°1 is the way of life for the disciple, 
even as it was the via vitae for the Master, the true Servant of God.1°? 


POSTSCRIPT 


From a practical standpoint the servant image, transformed as it is, 
has serious and far-reaching implications for life. If the test of sonship 


95Exod. 4:22. 

96Hos. 11:1-4. 

9?Isa. 1:1. 

®8Note the king, who is at times termed servant (cf. Lindhagen, op. cit., pp. 
280-284), is also called God’s son (Ps. 2:7). 

89Acts 3:16, 26; 4:27, 30. 

100Cf, I John 5:1-3; and also 1:9; 3:14-18. 

101Mark 8:34-38; 9:35; 10:39, 44, 45; cf. Matt. 16:24, 25. 

102Mark 8:31; 9:31; 10:33, 34; cf. Matt. 16:21. 
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is the performance of a servant’s task on behalf of the world, then it may 
mean in the personal sphere a renouncement of rights and privileges, 
social position and convenience, for the sake of humanity that they may be 
won for God. 

On the part of the Church it may mean that the concept of the Church 
as a social fellowship or haven of rest will have to go, the beauty and 
magnitude of sanctuaries be matched by (or give way to) the sharing and 
bearing of the woes and sins of humanity. Moreover, the church will be 
required to deal with sin more as a servant than as a prophet, becoming 
the bearer of a forgiveness which knows no end. 

It may be the Church at large, in subservience to Christ, will have to 
let loose certain distinctive and age-old traditions, and follow the Spirit 
wherever he may lead, assured that ‘‘as many as are led by the Spirit of 
God are sons of God” whether or not they be good Anglicans, Baptists, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, or Reformed. 

On the part of theology it may require that she leave her position as 
formulator of creeds and preserver of cherished traditions to become the 
servant of the Church, endeavoring to state and explore the meaning of 
Christ, under the guidance of the Spirit, ever anew, for each new day. 

It may mean the minister will have to forego special favors and privi- 
lege, set aside his robe of dignity and don the towel of the slave—set aside 
a life of ease for the role of suffering. No one has seriously dared to spell 
out what it means for a minister to be a servant of men, not because de- 
manded or asked, but because of love, because he loves those for whom 
Christ died. 

It may be on the mission field the gulf between missionary and people 
will have to go. The missionary will have to leave the safety and comfort 
of the mission compound and hide himself, as a lump of leaven, in the 
midst of a people who need the redeeming love of God, Who is sufficient 
for these things? 

Here is where soul searching must begin, and here is where irritation 
will set in, for it is precisely here that one meets the scandal of the gospel. 
Yet he who would be Christ’s must allow Christ truly to be Master and 
Lord, and surrender rights, privileges, convenience, status, possessions, and 
life itself, for Christ’s sake and the gospel, that “‘in all things He may be 
preeminent.” 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


ELTON EENIGENBURG 


The title of this brief discussion will need some explanation for many 
of our readers in and out of the Reformed Church in America. Early in 
1958 a questionnaire containing twenty questions was sent to Reformed 
Church pastors and consistories by the Committee on International Affairs. 
All the questions related to matters of current interest and concern in 
the international area. The committee was trying to find out what atti- 
tudes in these matters were now held by the official bodies in our 
Reformed churches throughout the country. The purpose of the survey 
was not only to discover what these opinions were, but on the basis of 
them, to indicate the lines of study and education in international affairs 
to be followed by the committee in the years just ahead. 


The questionnaires were mailed to some 862 churches. 251 of these 
replied, in whole or in part, yielding a percentage of return of 29.1%. 
As questionnaires go, this is not considered a bad return. However, we 
shall have occasion to speak of this factor shortly. Since the consideration 
and tabulation of the results of the survey was beyond the immediate 
ability of committee members, due to lack of time and the large distances 
between committee members, two senior students of Western Theological 
Seminary were asked to undertake the task as a term paper project in the 
church history department. The students, Ronald Brown and John R. De 
Witt, spent considerable time and effort with adding machine and type- 
writer. They were asked to exercise as much objective judgment as pos- 
sible in estimating the meaning of the statistics which were arrived at. 
That they have performed an excellent job can be seen in their report, 
which follows immediately upon this statement by a member of the 
denomination’s Committee on International Affairs. 


The Committee met in New York on March 31st of this year and 
among other things tried to evaluate the results of the questionnaire in 
terms of denominational need, if any, and committee responsibility. An 
obvious difficulty was presented by the fact that less than a third of the 
churches had responded, To what extent can denominational attitudes on 
public questions be determined by a minority reply? Whatever is deter- 
mined from the statistics will plainly apply only to that group of 
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churches which gave response. What does the silence of the more than 
two-thirds of churches indicate? Anyone’s guess is bad here. 

Of those who gave reply, the majority indicated their conviction that 
the Reformed Church should give her careful attention to international 
affairs, though there was a wide diversity of opinion as to just what 
that should mean. Some believed individual Christians must exercise their 
influence in these areas, and that the Church as an organized body 
should not “meddle.” Others believed that the Church as Church should 
make her point of view known on critical matters. A sentiment regularly 
expressed, or else implied, was that the Church should mind the 
Church’s business, the world its business. This was often expressed in 
terms of the traditional separation of church and state dogma. 

The reader can examine the report of Brown and De Witt at his 
leisure. We are concerned here only to outline a few of the rather obvious 
tasks which lie upon the committee as a result of the questionnaire. 
Clearly a good deal of education needs to be done through whatever 
channels are open to the Committee. The Committee assumed that the 
meaning of her questions would be self-evident to consistories and minis- 
ters, but in many cases this confidence was ill-founded. The fact that 
some questions were not understood indicates that a better framing of 
questions was in order, and also that an explanatory paragraph should 
have been appended to a number of the questions. But the larger work 
of education here would be that of educating the denomination in the 
understanding of the matters of international concern in terms of Chris- 
tian responsibility and action, so that when questions are put, there 
will be recognition of just what is involved in them. A case in point are 
the questions pertaining to immigration. Very few seemed to understand 
precisely what issues were involved, and what plans of action regard- 
ing them were already current in the Christian Church. A much more 
intensified program of education in the denomination along these and 
other lines might conceivably put the Church into a more knowledgeable 
relation to the facts. 

But something more important even than that is required. The ques- 
tionnaire’s results showed that there is a good deal of confusion in the 
Church as to the biblical, historical, and theological grounds of the 
Church’s attitude and action in matters of international concern, Many 
consistories and pastors evidently feel that the Church has no direct rela- 
tion to these matters at all. Her concerns are those which deal with her 
own life, worship, service and obedience of Christ in the world, her 
missionary and evangelistic outreach. She may pray for the world, but 
as Church she may not do more. Perhaps she may express an opinion from 
time to time in her synods, and pass resolutions, but even here, this may 
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be done only in matters where there is no dispute. The implication of 
many answers seems to be that such matters must be left to the gov- 
ernment, but we can at least pray for the government to come to right 
conclusions. A thorough study of the biblical, historical, and theological 
foundations of Christian concern and action must be made, so that we may 
determine much more clearly the Church’s obligations in public matters. 
Among other things, such studies might help us to see how often we have 
simply identified our patriotism and our religious judgments. For many 
replies indicate that there is steady conviction in the hearts of many that 
God’s way is also America’s way. This might just be the case, but at 
the present time the denomination is certainly not at all clear why this 
should be so. The education of the Church in the conclusions arrived 
at in the above-mentioned studies might well provide a more Christian 
basis for opinions. It might also rescue religious opinions from simple 
identification with patriotic ones, and it might conceivably help us all to 
view matters from a much broader perspective than is now evident among 
us. The Committee on International Affairs has now set such studies 
in motion. 


























QUESTIONNAIRE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, RCA: 


Summary and Inter pretation 


RONALD BROWN AND JOHN R. DE WITT 


1. “Do you think that international affairs should be of concern to the 
Reformed Church?” 


89% of the members of the reporting consistories feel that interna- 
tional affairs should be the concern of the Reformed Church, the other 
11% being divided equally between “no” and “undecided.” This over- 
whelming percentage is not the contribution of any one synod or group 
of synods. Only in the classes of Chicago and Metropolitan New Jersey 
did the total of “no” and “undecided” begin to approach the affirmative 
vote. 97% of the some 235 ministers voting also felt that a ‘‘yes” answer 
was warranted. We feel, however, that these statistics are shaded to a 
degree as the question begins to be interpreted by subsequent questions 
(vid. especially questions 4-6, where the enthusiasm reflected above cools 
progressively). We must also observe that there is some ambiguity in the 
phrase “concern to the Reformed Church.” Whether the concern indi- 
cated is intended to be individual or corporate is an open question. 

A query such as this obviously can be expected to receive a uniformly 
affirmative reply. It is quite evident that the question is sufficiently 
ambiguous to avoid a clash between adherents to separation of concerns 
between church and state, and those who believe the church, as an organi- 
zation, must make its positions known on national and international affairs. 
If one would register a negative answer he would be accused of lack of 
interest in matters of state. Even so, there were some who took the 
trouble to qualify their answers to the extent that they wish to make 
clear these matters must be dealt with by individual members of the 
church, and not the church as an organized body. 


2. “Do you think the apathy of the church is partly to blame for the 
existing condition in the world today?” 

The affirmative vote here represents 66% of the voting consistory 
members, the negative vote 22%. The highest percentage of “yes’’ votes 
came from the synods of Chicago (81%) and Michigan (84%), the 
lowest from Albany (58%) and New Jersey (56%). A greater unanimity 
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was shown by pastors. It will be noted that the phrasing of the question 
presupposes the existence of an “apathy” on the part of the church. 
The answer then levels blame at the church to the extent that it seems 
to be to blame. It is probably safe to say that these two constructions of 
the question contribute equally to the answers. 

There was considerable discussion on this question, opinions rang- 
ing from those who disclaimed any ecclesiastical responsibility in an 
immediate sense to others who felt that the church was “almost totally 
to blame” for the situation which obtains throughout the world. One 
believed that too many ministers are “improperly motivated.” He did 
not explain his meaning. A comment which found place in several replies 
was that the peoples of the world have refused “to give the church a 
real hearing.” 

Some ministers and consistories were quite certain that the church 
has had great obligation and veritable opportunity and has failed miser- 
ably. “We have let communism fill the void in men’s lives through the 
church’s disinterest in and apathy toward changing world conditions. 
The false dichotomy between that which is ‘material’ or ‘secular’ and 
that which is ‘spiritual’ has played into the hands of non-Christians and 
anti-Christian forces.” 

Another wrote, and perhaps with disturbing truthfulness, “Since the 
church is not of one mind even on those subjects about which it has no 
apathy, there is no evidence that if it lost its apathy about international 
affairs . . . it would agree as to policy or even on general approach.” 

But probably the predominating reaction to the inquiry was one of 
confusion because of its ambiguity, and rejection because of its “inter- 
ference” on the part of the church in matters which traditionally have 
been left to the state. Repeatedly it was suggested that what is needed 
.is not ecclesiastical pronouncement, but an outworking of the Christian 
faith through individual personality in governmental and diplomatic 
circles. The church must concentrate its activity toward spiritual needs, 
it was maintained. 


3. “Do you think that the Reformed Church keeps its members well 
enough informed of the effect of international affairs on the church 
and its outreach?” 

The answers are: “yes,” 37%; “no,” 49%; “undecided,” 14%. The 
negative answer, while obviously greatest, is by no means as decisive as 
are some. We also observe that the denominational trend is more than 
reversed in the Synod of Chicago and contradicted as well in the Synod 
of Michigan, while the Synod of New Jersey finds itself least adequately 
informed. The “no” vote accounts for 59% in the three eastern synods 
and the “yes” vote 27%. In the three western synods the results are: 
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“yes,” 44%; “no,” 41%; “undecided,” 15%. Among the pastors we 
find: “yes,” 39%; “no,” 55%; “undecided,” 6% ; no serious contradic- 
tion appeared in any synod. It may well be that on this question the 
pastors’ reply is of more importance than that of the consistory members, 
since for the former the outreach of the church is, practically speaking, 
a matter of more consuming interest. That this last is true will be owned 
by all to be unforunate. We suggest that the way to a partial remedy is 
indicated in the large “no” and “undecided” vote of the consistory mem- 
bers on this question. 


Much laudatory comment was made about the efforts of the Church 
Herald, some urging for more of the same. Another suggested that facts 
would indeed be helpful, not “‘editorializing nor propagandizing.” 


4. “Would you like your minister in his sermons to make applications of 
Christian truths to international affairs?” 


The “yes” vote here represents 61% of the votes cast: “no,” 22% ; 
“undecided,” 17%. This evident favoring of the proposal reflects quite 
accurately the percentages of the individual synods, in all of which the 
affirmative has a clear majority. 86% of the pastors voting favor the 
application of Christian truth to international affairs from the pulpit. 
This is singular, for we can only suppose these pastors to be expressing 
a conviction which they are free to put into practice. On the other hand, 
the layman must be imagined to have cast a 61% vote for applications 
they hope will be made. Some of the disparity in the voting may be 
explained by the fact that some 57 pastors did not express themselves on 
this question, evidently feeling that it was not addressed to them. 


One said that such is “strictly the pastor’s own business and preroga- 
tive.” On the whole, however, the comments indicate a cautious approval 
to limited and responsible effort in this direction, both on the part of 
ministers and consistories. 


5. “Should the Reformed Church actively support the United Nations?” 


“Yes,” 57%; “no,” 20%; “undecided,” 23%. These figures for the 
denomination do not tell the whole story. In general, the affirmative vote 
is smaller in the three western synods (Chicago, 39% ; lowa, 57% ; and 
Michigan, 51%) than in the three Eastern synods (Albany, 62% ; New 
Jetsey, 75% ; and New York, 71%). What is more, this is the first ques- 
tion in which the overall “undecided” vote is largest (34%, 23%, 28% 
respectively) as against 16%, 9%, 13% for the three eastern synods. 
The pastor’s 68% affirmative vote must be seen as including the practical 
unanimity of pastors reporting from the synods of New Jersey and 
New York. 
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There seems to have been some question as to what is intended by 
“actively” in this case. Those of whom the inquiries were made felt on 
the whole that the United Nations is to be supported, but many could 
not understand how the church, or churches, are able to effect it. Some 
favored support through the National Council of Churches, others, again 
reiterating the affirmation of separation of church and state doctrine, 
wished to do so through individual Christian interest, while still others 
wanted to do nothing with it at all. It is necessary again to assert 
that the question is capable of a number of understandings, and, it 
appears to us, was often misapprehended by those replying, i.e., they 
failed ‘to distinguish between organized church support and the encour- 
agement and co-operation given by a Christian citizenry, or, at any rate, 
declined to do so. 


6. “Should our denomination lobby in support of a Christian viewpoint 
on legislation pertaining to international affairs?” 

The vote of consistory members on this question is indecisive when 
considered on a denominational basis (“yes,” 42% ; “no,” 39%; “unde- 
cided,” 19%). In only the Synod of New Jersey is a majority given to 
the affirmative (52%) and a slim majority at that. This figure is approxi- 
mately equivalent to the negative majority in the synods of Albany 
(51%) and New York (53%). We find ministers voting here; “yes,” 
54% ; “no,” 37%; “undecided,” 9%. Note that the distinction between 
this and the consistorial vote is not so much a difference in the degree 


of opposition to the suggestion as in a smaller percentage of indecision. 


Again, as one would expect from such a widely scattered group of 
ministers and consistories, there is a divergence of point of view. Some 
believed that lobbying may and should be done, but only through the 
National Council of Churches. Another mind on the subject held that a 
Christian viewpoint can only be asserted and propounded if each issue is 
decided individually. Another, perhaps a bit cynical, said, “Yes .. . if 
the lobby reflects the thinking of the congregations and not just the think- 
ing of a few clergymen.” There seemed to be somewhat of a fear of the 
term ‘‘lobby,” particularly of the paid variety, and considerable objection 
to it as a form of legitimate Christian endeavor. One pleaded for a 
dignified accomplishment of such, and still another, the proverbially 
cautious man, approved provided we can agree on a viewpoint. 


7. “Should the Reformed Church in America speak against the continua- 
tion of nuclear bomb tests?” 
The negative vote on this question has the clear majority (58%; 
“yes,” 18% ; “undecided,” 24%). The largest percentage of opposition is 
seen in the synods of Albany (63%) and New Jersey (69%), the 
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smallest in the Synod of Chicago (47%). On a denominational basis, 
47% of reporting pastors opposed the suggestion of the question, 34% 
favor it and 19% were undecided. Only in the Synod of New Jersey do 
we find the pastors voting more than 50% “yes,” although in the Synod 
of New York, the “yes” vote nearly equals the total of ‘‘no” and “unde- 
cided.” A comparison of these results with those of the previous question 
indicates that the opposition is not so much to the church “speaking” 
on international affairs as to this particular international affair. In the 
light of question six, both the present question and the following ones 
seem to show that it is easier to favor denominational action in interna- 
tional affairs than it is to agree on the subject matter of that action. 


The matter of nuclear testing roused sentiment from Christian hearts 
against the brutality which will automatically prevail in another world 
conflict. Hence, many favored its limitation, hoping that a cessation of 
the tests would result in a cooling off of international tempers, and also 
that the danger of fall-out in the future may be thus extensively reduced. 
Others fear, however, that if we do such, the communists may not follow 
suit, and the free world would tend to wane in nuclear power and thus 
in hopes also for the future. Again there is vigorous protest against: any 
interference of church and clergy with the affairs of the citizen and [ 
government. 








8. “Should the church adopt the position that non-violent co-existence 
with communism is possible?” 
Co-existence with communism is somewhat less popular—on a denomi- 
national average—than discontinuation of nuclear testing (“yes,” 19%; | 





“no,” 61%; “undecided,” 20%). The greatest opposition comes from 
the synods of Michigan (74%) and Chicago (72%), the least from 
New Jersey (46%) and New York (45%), which latter report the 
highest percentage of affirmative vote (31% and 29% respectively). The 
“yes” vote of pastors (31%) is also appreciably above the average of con- 
sistory members, although the former vote 55% “no.” 50% of the pas- 
tors reporting from the synods of New Jersey and New York vote “‘yes.” 


The subject of concern posed here was met largely with a negative 
reply, though one answered that “almost anything is better than war,” 
and some believed that co-existence is possible. But in commenting there 
were more who think such a position “completely unrealistic.” From one 
church came the reply, “This is a ‘slanted question.’ What would have 
been the answer to ‘Is war with Russia a necessity?’ ”’ Most declared that | 
we ought to live as much at peace as possible, always being aware of 
the nature and goal of Russian philosophy. Co-existence on a temporary 
basis was deemed advisable “if for the purpose of waiting for it to rot 
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at the roots.” “We should love them, understand their misery, and pro- 
tect ourselves.” 


9. “Do you think that the United States should continue with its present 
immigration laws?” 

The outstanding characteristic of the data on this question is the high 
percentage of “undecided” votes (50%) as compared with an average 
of about 20% in the five preceding questions. The greatest ‘‘undecided” 
percentage is found in the synods of Chicago (65%) and Iowa (61%), 
followed by Albany and Michigan (51%). The greatest proportion of 
“undecided” votes from pastors to this point was 19% on question 
seven: here it is 30%. The “yes” vote represents 34% of both consistories 
and pastors, although the Synod of New York votes 53% “yes.” 


We were immediately aware as we read the questionnaire that con- 
siderable confusion prevailed. Many were not at all informed as to the 
present status of the controversy on the subject. One or two reactions 
pointed to an increasing flexibility in the laws as being desirable, perhaps 
with reference to emergencies such as that consequent upon the ill-fated 
Hungarian uprising. Others favored broadening of regulations even 
though it would mean the admission of southern European Roman 
Catholics. Said one, “I believe we ought to strive for ‘quality’ and not 
become totally unbalanced on the ‘religious’ angle of those that come 
in.” But there was a third group quite aware also of the implications of 
the question who were adamant in their opposition to a loosening of 
present restrictions. ‘“The consistory does not like the means found to 
bring in an overabundance of Roman Catholic immigrants.” 


10."‘Do you think that our country has a moral responsibility to accept 
immigrants from countries over-populated, but not under oppression 
of communism?” 

“Yes,” 26% ; “no,” 46% ; “undecided,” 28%. The negative answer 
received the strongest support in the Synod of Michigan (51%), Albany 
(55%) and New Jersey (57%). In the synods of Chicago and New 
New York, the affirmative vote was strongest (39% and 34% respec- 
tively). It is interesting to note that the response of pastors more than 
reverses that of consistory members, the former voting 54%, 28% and 
18%. Only in the Synod of New York was the pastors’ “yes” vote 
appreciably less than 50%. 

Some feared that if we accept these needy people, our own “Chris- 
tian heritage” would be endangered, because so many of them are Roman 
Catholics. One wrote, “Yes, as many as other like countries.” Another, 
“Yes, if there are really needs that can’t be met at home, such as in the 
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Netherlands.” ‘We should perhaps receive immigrants in proportion to 
our capacity to assimilate effectively.” A still further reply came emphatic- 
ally, “If we Christians practice what we preach!” 


11.Has your church actively participated in the last three years in the 
relocation of an immigrant or refugee?” 


Only 58 or 23% of the reporting churches could answer “‘yes’” to 
this question. The synods of Chicago and New Jersey were proportion- 
ately highest with 29% and 30% respectively. Let us assume that the 23% 
holds for the entire denomination (which may be dangerous in view of 
the fact that our sample represents only 29.1% of the churches) and 
that each of these churches took one immigrant family in three years 
(also somewhat gratuitous). This would mean that our denomination had 
actively participated in the relocation of some 200 families in three years 
or approximately 66 per year. We currently comprise 123,500 church 
families. Seldom have so many done so little for so few. 


Few comments were given here, so little can be transcribed, except 
to say that many did not, a few looked into it and failed to go further, 
some successfully carried out a program, and one church stated they had 
done so, and “‘now that it is done we are less sold on it than before we 
started working on it.” Strangely enough, several churches attempted such 
an effort, applied for a family, and never received further word about it. 


12. “Should the United States be willing to surrender part of its sover- 
eignty as a nation to an international organization?” 


The negative answer clearly has the majority (71%) on this question. 
This vote accurately reflects the synodical votes (65% to 76%) except 
for the Synod of New York for which we see “yes,” 26% ; “no,” 58% ; 
and “undecided,” 16%. Still, we are unprepared for the tabulation of 
pastors’ votes which gives only 45% “no” and 38% “yes.” The “no” 
votes of pastors for the six synods are as follows: Albany, 38% ; Chi- 
cago, 38%; Iowa, 56%; Michigan, 62%; New Jersey, 31%; New 
York, 28%. 


The preponderance of opinion was on the side of the negatives, though 
a number commented favorably. Some question seems to have existed 
because of ambiguity in the query itself, as to the extent of sovereignty 
surrender. From one church came the claim that we have already done so 
in NATO, SEATO, and United Nations, etc. Another pastor felt that 
it would not be advisable now, “but the time could come when it would 
be a practical move.” Adding to the circle of opinion, said a third, “No, 
I don’t think so. We must maintain our leadership.” 
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13. “Should our country continue to enter into alliances (e.g. NATO, 

SEATO) other than through and within the United Nations?” 

The denominational average for this question leads us to no clear con- 
clusion, although the “yes” vote (41%) predominates over the “no” 
vote (24%). Only in the synods of New Jersey and New York is there 
an affirmative majority (59% and 65% respectively). The pastors vote 
50% “yes,” 28% “no,” and 22% “undecided.” The only synodical 
exception to this average was New York where pastors voted 78% “yes.” 
A lack of information for a decision is reflected in the generally high 
percentage of indecision (35%). 

From a pastor came an affirmative registration with the proviso that 
these alliances be not secret. The major portion of the comment stemmed 
from practical considerations. The Russians too often use their veto in 
the U.N.; hence, we are left with the prospect of doing nothing or the 
alternative of working apart from the U.N. in separate alliances with 
groups of free nations. “I am not sure we have any alternate choice in 
our world set-up; the ‘within the U.N.’ is the preferable way, but per- 
haps not at present possible.” A lonely reply stated, “Such alliances are 
a necessity as long as the U.N. remains weak and nations retain their 
sovereign right to wage war.” 


14.“Do you think that the United States should commit itself 100% to 
an international police force as it did in the Korean war?” 

Once again the answers are indecisive: 27% “yes,” 41% “no,” 32% 
“undecided.” (Note again that the last figure is comparatively high.) 
These figures reflect the synods of Albany, Chicago, Iowa and New York 
with accuracy. We call attention, however, to the Synod of New Jersey 
where the “yes” vote is particularly high (42% against 43% “no” 
and to the Synod of Michigan in which place alone the “no” vote has a 
majority (54%). Pastors generally voted 40% “yes,” 40% “no” and 
20% ‘“‘undecided.” 

A frequent qualifying remark made upon a reply to this question is, 
we should agree, “if all other nations would co-operate likewise.” The 
major concern is, “Would this prevent all-out war or communist domina- 
tion?” If so, then by all means, “Yes.” Said another, “I incline toward it; 
but feel it should be a joint undertaking with other nations.” Another 
cautiously added, ‘We cannot commit ourselves unconditionally.” Again, 
“Yes, for freedom’s sake.” 


15.“Would you like our country to take the initiative in disarmament 
irrespective of Russia's position on this matter?” 


The answer is a definite “zo” given by 78% of the consistory mem- 
bers reporting. The remainder are evenly divided between “yes” and 
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“undecided.” This average is an accurate representation of the synodical 
votes, which range from 74% to 82% “no.” The “no” vote of pastors 
(67%) completes the picture of unanimity. Only in the Synod of New 
York do the pastors vote less than 50% “no.” 

Comments varied: we suppose that there would be a general consent 
to the proposition that we take the “initiative in effort; but we can hardly 
disarm without Russia’s co-operation.” ‘We must not let Russia sit in the 
driver’s seat.” Negatively stated, “No, this would be foolish.” Most 
seemed to believe that an affirmative answer would be unrealistic, but one 
said, Yes, “if the Christian policy works, and it has; we can.” But another, 
“our government has a duty to the free world, to maintain strong defenses. 
Russia’s word is worthless.” 


16. “Should our government make outright gifts of food surpluses to 
undernourished peoples of the world if this can be done without 
disrupting normal trade?” 

Since the question as framed obviates the only usual objection to the 
humanitarian measure suggested, it might be assumed in advance that 
the answer would be “yes.” This is true in 94% of the cases. Only 5 
of the 232 pastors who voted said no, and 2 were undecided. It ought 
to be said, however, that the last clause takes the whole question out of 
the realm of international affairs proper and makes it a hypothetical 
question of philanthropy. 

A few declared that a loan basis would be better, for other nations 
seem to prefer it. Most, however, emphatically re-echoed, “‘Emphatically, 


yes. 


17.“‘Does your church contribute annually to Reformed Church World 
Service?” 
87% of the reporting churches answer “yes.” We refer the reader 
to the synodical tables for figures on the individual synods. 


18."Do any of your church organizations include in their programs a 
study of international affairs?” 
82% of the reporting churches answer “‘no.” 


19.““Would your church be interested in a list of Christian speakers on 
international affairs?” 

We cannot imagine the significance of an “undecided” answer to this 
question. In general the consistories voted 64% in favor of receiving 
the above information. The interest was least in the synods of Chicago 
(58%), Iowa (61%) and New York (49%), greatest in the synods 
of Albany (72%) and New Jersey (80%). Pastors also expressed an 
80% interest. 
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A large number of the churches expressed dissatisfaction with the 
form of the questionnaire. Said one, “It is the opinion of the consistory 
that many of these questions are better adapted to discussion than to an 
unequivocal ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ The interpretation of those compiling the 
questionnaire, and of those reading the replies enters in. In regard to 
several of the questions the feeling was, ‘That all depends.’ Some answers 
are ‘Undecided’ because of contingent matters upon which a questionnaire 
does not allow for expression.” 

We have already pointed out in our analysis that many of the questions 
are sufficiently ambiguous so as to lead to an affirmative or negative re- 
sponse without a real comprehension of the nature of the matter under 
consideration. Regardless of position on the separation of church and state, 
who would think of excluding the church from matters of international 
concern? If the purpose here was to determine if the Reformed Church 
wishes to take positions as a denomination on these matters and what 
those positions ought to be, entirely aside from the paltry number of an- 
swerts received, the committee must remember that, in view of the form 
of the questions, nothing really is determinative. To illustrate: Question 
17 refers to contributions to Church World Service. In several cases there 
were divergences within an individual consistory, when the reply could 
only be ascertained by an examination of the financial report. Within a 
consistory, let us say, of ten members, there were four “Yes,” four “No” 
and two “undecided.” This is an impossible circumstance. The reception 
of such data should suffice to convince anyone that great care must be 
exercised in interpretation. 

As one respondent put it, “I am not sure I see the value of this ques- 
tionaire. I believe that it is the role of the committee to interpret to the 
church what in its determination are the concerns on which the church 
should take a position. Such a poll of consistories will not determine this, 
but only show how much education is really needed.” 

There were a number of consistories which refused to answer upon 
grounds of the separation of church and state (it is not in our province 
to speculate as to the six hundred who failed to co-operate and the reasons 
for it). Some lengthy, other rather brief explanations were given. We 
select one because it seems to epitomize in a clear fashion the general 
position. 


We received your questionnaire and after thoughtful deliberation felt we could 
not answer it. 

We took this position for at least three reasons. First, we are incompetent to 
express sound judgment on some of these complex international affairs. Second, 
and what is far more serious, we believe that this interferes with the traditional 
doctrine of separation between Church and State. We are seeking to do what 
we condemn the Roman Church for doing. Third, we believe that the individ- 
ual Christian has a responsibility to his community and his country. We be- 
lieve that this responsibility should be encouraged. We do not believe that 
your questionnaire concerns the Church. 
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The past weeks have been event- 
ful ones on Western’s campus. The 
1959 choir tour is now history. The 
seminary choir under the direction 
of Nathan Vander Werf toured the 
eastern states, giving concerts in 
eight cities. They were warmly re- 
ceived and the response was grati- 
fying in every instance. A highlight 
of the tour came when the seminary 
men sang in the Elmendorf Re- 
formed Church and then parttici- 
pated in the communion service 
there. The choir has also given 
several local concerts, including — 
the Unity Reformed Church, Mus- 
kegon, Hope College Chapel, 
Seminary Chapel, and the Fifth 
Reformed Church, Grand Rapids. 
Western is extremely proud of its 
choir and its fine work has been 
permanently preserved on an R.C.A. 
recording. 


Several guest speakers have come 
to us during the third quarter. Dr. 
Cornelius Van Til from Westmin- 
ster Seminary led our chapel service 
on March 26th. He then addressed 
the student body on the subject 
“Paul at Athens.” In the evening 
he addressed the Adelphic Society, 
at which time he showed the effects 
Kantian thought has had on the 
intellectual world and the necessary 
apologetic approach which must be 
taken in light of this situation. The 
students responded enthusiastically 
to his addresses. Rev. Wilbur 





CAMPUS HIGHLIGHTS 


Washington spoke to the student 
body on behalf of the Goyim Mis- 
sionary Fellowship on April 7. He 
spoke most stimulatingly on the 
challenge of integration in the Re- 
formed Church. On April 16, 
Western was taken on a world tour 
of Reformed Church missions as 
Dr. Louis Benes addressed the stu- 
dent body during the open lecture 
hour. 

Recently we bade “fond adieu” 
to Dr. DeVos, our guest lecturer 
from the Netherlands. After com- 
pleting his course on ethics, Dr. 
DeVos lectured three times for the 
school and community on the situa- 
tion of the church in Europe. When 
he took leave of us, we felt that 
a real part of us had gone. 

The annual Western-New Bruns- 
wick conference was held on April 
9-12 at New Brunswick. Twelve 
students from Western journeyed 
east and were warmly received by 
New Brunswick. The discussion 
centered around the prophecy of 
Jeremiah and Paul’s Corinthian let- 
ters. A stimulating time was had 
and good fellowship prevailed. 

On a foreboding date in March, 
Friday the thirteenth, the seminary 
faculty and student body joined in 
the annual Stag Banquet. This event 
was under the chairmanship of 
Harold Hiemstra, and Ron Brown 
served as master of ceremonies. 
High point of the evening came 























when the faculty, taking the roles 
of several easily identifiable stu- 
dents, enacted one of the famous 
bookstore scenes. There were many 
good laughs throughout the evening 
and a good time was had by all. 

The great challenge which the 
Reformed Church faces today and 
the growing need for pastors and 
teachers has become a matter of 
concern among the students at 
Western. In order to present the 
challenge of the Gospel ministry to 





our youth, and to cause the church 
in general to become concerned 
about this situation, the students 
have formed various teams which 
ate available to the churches for 
young people’s meetings, prayer 
meetings, and couple’s clubs. The 
teams can fulfill various functions, 
being made up of song leaders, ac- 
companists, soloists, and speakers. 
Through the volunteer student effort 
it is hoped that many will be chal- 
lenged to dedicate their lives to the 
Christian ministry. 








Ezekiel: The Man and His Mes- 
sage, by H. L. Ellison, Grand Rap- 
ids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., 1956. Pp. 144. $2.50. 


“It has been one of the worst features 
of the traditional exegesis of the Old 
Testament that it has normally ignored 
the plain teaching of Ezekiel and of the 
other prophets....” (p. 65). It is a 
credit to Mr. Ellison that he has written 
a clear, informative and balanced com- 
mentary on the prophecy of Ezekiel. The 
quotation above refers to a particular 
blind spot in the awareness of “tradi- 
tional’’ exegetes in one aspect of the 
teaching of the prophets. Thus the 
author does not accept or reject an 
interpretation because it is associated 
with tradition, orthodoxy, conservatism, 
modernity or liberalism. He has done a 
commendable work of seeking the plain 
teaching of the prophet himself. How- 
ever, plain-teaching Ezekiei is not always 
as translucently clear as the author im- 
plies, for in his exegesis he recognizes 
full well the symbolism used through- 
out the book. 

The commentary is presented to the 
“serious student of Scripture . . . who 
is unable to read the prophet in the 
original” (p. 11). As a Hebrew pro- 
fessor the reviewer wishes Mr. Ellison 
had more strongly urged the acquiring 
of the missing linguistic ability. The 
translation followed is the English Re- 
vised Version of 1884, but there are 
many references to and preferences for 
the readings of the R.S.V., Moffatt and 
others. Critical points in the Hebrew 
text are not glossed over, but those 
which bear on the interpretation are dis- 
cussed and often the student is referred 
to the International Critical Commentary 
(G. A. Cooke), to which the author 
acknowledges ‘“‘a deep debt.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Mr. Ellison’s book appeared originally 
in quarterly installments in The Bible 
Student. Although he does apply (in a 
non-detailed, symbolistic way) some of 
the later chapters of Ezekiel to a still- 
future millennial period, he proceeds on 
the valid assumption that the prophet’s 
message is for the people of his own 
day. He does not find in these chapters 
blueprints for the distant future or 
secrets of the distant past. He rejects 
therefore attempts to interpret chapter 
28, and by allusion also Isaiah 14, as a 
picture of Satan’s fall. His attitude is 
exemplified in these words: ‘The more 
we became acquainted with the revela- 
tion of God, the more we gain the im- 
pression of supreme common sense, if 
we may reverently use this term of God. 
The Scriptures obstinately refuse to fit 
into any human prefabricated mould, 
and repeatedly the obvious and simple 
interpretation is the correct one” (pp. 
112-113). 

—SyLvio J. Scorza 


Introduction to the Books of the 
Bible, by Christopher F. Drewes, 
St. Louis, Missouri: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, n.d. Pp. 1-231. No 
Ptice given. 


The information which is contained 
in this book will add greatly to intelli- 
gent Bible reading. Written primarily 
for the layman, it can be used to good 
advantage in family worship, in Bible 
classes and study groups and in the 
private study of the Scripture. 

A knowledge of the language, com- 
position, author, authenticity, and an 
outline of the various books of the 
Bible, as given in this volume, will 
deepen the interest and add to a better 
understanding of God’s Word. 

At the end of the volume the reader 
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CORPUS CHRISTI: 
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By Geppes MacGrecor. Christians do 
not always mean the same thing when 
they speak of the church. Here is an en- 

lightening demonstration of the Reformed 
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THE REALITY OF FAITH 
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will find an outline showing how the 
entire Bible can be read in three years. 
—Henry A. Mouw 


Does the Bible Contradict Itself? 
by W. Arndt, St. Louis, Missouri: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1955. 
Pp. iii-165. No price given. 


The author presents an orderly ar- 
rangement, grouping the material in 
two divisions. The first division em- 
braces matters whose content can be 
described as historical, and the second 
passages doctrinal in content. Each part 
is again subdivided according to the 
Old and New Testaments. 

Arndt’s position is that the Bible 
does: not contradict itself. He points 
out that fairness demands that, when 
we meet two seemingly contradictory 
statements, we do not exaggerate the 
differences, but make an honest endea- 
vor to harmonize them. When a discrep- 
ancy appears to exist between two pas- 
sages of scripture it may be that either 
one or both have not been correctly 
translated. Remember also that we are 
no longer in possession of the original 
manuscripts but have merely copies. 
When these copies were prepared, it 
may well be that some errors crept in. 
Whenever we meet with an apparent 
contradiction in the Bible which defies 
our efforts at solving it, we must not 
conclude that the problem is beyond 
being solved. Our inability to remove 
a particular difficulty does not prove 
that no one else can. 

—HeENry A. Mouw 


The New Testament in Modern 
English, translated by J. B. Phillips, 
New York: Macmillan Company, 
1958. Pp. vii-575. $6.00. 


This book makes available in one 
volume the author’s popular modern 
speech translation of the New Testament 
which previously appeared in four sepa- 
rate books: Letters to Young Churches 





(1947), The Gospels (1952), The 
Young Church in Action (1955), and 
The Book of Revelation (1957). The 
four separate books sold over a million 
copies, and the new complete volume 
has already reached a sale of over 160,- 
000 copies. 

The popularity of the translation is 
an indication of the author’s success in 
making the New Testament a meaning- 
ful and readable book. In places far too 
numerous to mention, Phillip’s has suc- 
ceeded in capturing the nuances and 
quality of the Koine Greek of the New 
Testament, and has reported accurately 
and clearly what is said in the original 
text. In his hands the Book of the Acts 
of the Apostles becomes a thrilling and 
meaningful narrative, and even difficult 
passages in the Pauline Letters become 
more assimilable to the modern reader. 
For the reviewer, the Gospels do not 
come out nearly so well. Here the 
chatty, vernacular style of the translator 
detracts from the dignity of the domini- 
cal words. 

In his zeal to achieve a maximum of 
meaning the translator has often resorted 
to paraphrase, and in many cases the 
paraphrase is questionable. Is there any 
need, for example, to introduce the 
mosquito into the New ‘Testament 
(Matt. 23:24), when “straining out the 
gnat” is perfectly intelligible? Is there 
not a loss rather than an increase of 
meaningfulness by translating apostolos 
by “messenger” rather than “apostle” in 
all the Pauline letter addresses? And as 
a matter of record, in New Testament 
times they did exchange the “holy kiss,” 
and they did not “shake hands all 
around.” The zeal to modernize the 
New Testament can get out of hand so 
easily, and when the Semitic quality of 
the language and ancient customs are 
eliminated by a modern paraphrase, one 
may legitimately wonder if something 
important is not being eliminated. Fi- 
delity to the original text of Scripture 
may easily disappear in the zeal to close 
the gap between ourselves and the New 








Hi A Shorter Commentary on Romans 
Karl Barth, “There is always something new to learn 
from the Epistle to the Romans.” In that spirit Karl 
Barth has written another commentary on Romans, for 
he considers Paul’s letter a short summary of all Chris- 
tian doctrine and a key to interpreting the Old Testa- 
ment. Not an extract from his earlier Epistle to the 
Romans, this new book will be a valuable Bible study 
aid for ministers, theological students, and laymen. 
$3.00 


Allegory and Event 

R. P. C. Hanson. This major contribution to recent 
studies of Origen discusses the debt all Biblical inter- 
preters owe to the founding father of the critical com- 
mentary. At the same time Dr. Hanson points out the 
disconcerting aspects of Origen’s works, which are 
rooted in Alexandrian philosophy and in an allegory 
not based on historical event. The book also includes 
extensive coverage of Origen’s doctrines of inspiration 
and accommodation. 

$6.00 


The Christ of the Earliest Christians 


William M. Ramsay. Did the first Christians regard 
Jesus as primarily human, or did they from the begin- 
ning insist on His divine nature? Studying the sermons 
of Peter, Stephen, and Paul in Acts, Dr. Ramsay finds 
the germs of the highly complex Christology that later 
developed in the other New Testament books. Foreword 
by James S. Stewart. 

$3.00 


God in the Eternal Present 
Carl G. Howie. In a fresh, exciting way, Dr. Howie 
discusses the high points of a living Christian faith and 
speaks of the who meets each one of us — now, 
today — in the present. Useful for sermon ideas, study, 
and inspiration. Foreword by Floyd V. Filson. 
$2.25 





Worship in Ancient Israel 
A. S. Herbert. The latest addition to the “Ecumenical 
Studies in Worship” series shows how worship in the 
Israel of the Old covenant is intimately linked with 
worship in the Israel of the new covenant — the Chris- 


tian Church. 
Paper, $1.50 
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Testament age. To use the phrase of 
Professor Henry J. Cadbury, there is a 
certain peril in modernizing Jesus. It is 
no small task to translate the idiom of 
one language into that of another and 
not lose the quality of the idiom. 

John Bertram Phillips has given over 
ten years of his time to his translating 
task, and it is our privilege to share in 
the fruits of his labor. No matter how 
many modern speech translations one 
may have on his shelf, room should be 
made also for this one. It has a quality 
all its own. 

— RICHARD C. OUDERSLUYS 


The First Epistle of Paul to the 
Corinthians, by Leon Morris, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company, 1958. Pp. 15- 
249, 


This volume is one in the Tyndale 
New Testament Commentaries series of 
which R. V. G. Tasker is the general 
editor. Other volumes which have al- 
ready been completed in the series in- 
clude commentaries on James, I and II 
Thessalonians, the Pastoral Epistles and 
II Corinthians. Commentaries which are 
being prepared are Matthew, Mark, 
Romans, Galatians, Hebrews and I Peter. 

Dr. Leon Morris was ordained to the 
ministry of the Church of England in 
1938, and served as an assistant pastor 
until 1940. He then assumed charge of 
a mission district in South Australia. 
Since 1945 he has served as Vice- 
principal of Ridley College in Mel- 
bourne. 

In an excellent discussion on intro- 
ductory matters the author states that 
there was a threefold purpose for Paul’s 
writing of this epistle: to set right cer- 
tain disorders which the Corinthians 
took lightly; to answer questions which 
they had addressed to him in previous 
communications; to give doctrinal teach- 
ing, particularly on the resurrection. 

Dr. Morris whets the spiritual appe- 
tite of the Bible student by stating in 
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the preface, “Here we have a typical 
Pauline letter. The apostle praises his 
correspondents for their Christian vir- 
tues, and rebukes them soundly for their 
many failings. He adds to their know- 
ledge with some great passages, notably 
his discussion of love in Chapter 13 and 
the resurrection in Chapter 15. What he 
writes has relevance to our own, in 
many ways very different, needs. He 
shows us how to take our problems 
back to the light shed upon them by 
the great Christian verities.” 

The commentary is primarily exeget- 
ical and only secondarily homiletic, 
though both student and preacher will 
find it suggestive and informative. It is 
based on the King James Version. No 
one translation, however, is regarded as 
infallible. Greek words are transliterated 
so as to assist those who are unfamiliar 
with the language. 

Morris’ analysis of the epistle pre- 
sents eight major divisions: 

I—Introduction (1:1-9) 

II—Division in the Church 

(1:10-4:21) 
I1I—Moral Laxity in the Church 
(5:1-6:20) 
IV—Marriage (7:1-40) 
V—Meats Sacrificed to Idols 
(8:1-11:1) 
Vi—Disorders in Public Worship 
(11:2-14:40) 
Vil—The Resurrection (15:1-58) 
VilI—Conclusion (16:1-24) 
Each of the major divisions is again sub- 
divided into several sections. The 
preacher of expository sermons will find 
in this method of presentation a fertile 
field for his homiletical plow. 

Dr. Morris possesses the gift of being 
able to express himself with unusual 
clarity. He writes out of a background 
of inclusive knowledge of biblical schol- 
arship and contemporary exegetical lit- 
erature. His work is characterized by 
reverence, fairness to the views of others 
and a desire to explain fully the inspired 
Word of God. 

— Henry A. Mouw 
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Revelation and the Bible 


Contemporary Evangelical Thought 


Edited by Carl F. H. Henry 
This volume is an indispensable tool for every minister and theological student who sin- 


cerely seeks to kee 
church member w 


abreast of the currents of relevant Christian thought. It is for the alert 
is eager to honor Christ as the center and end of all knowledge. 


“This large volume deals ably and comprehensively with the most important question of 


our time: Wherein lies the supreme an 


final authority in all matters of religious faith 
and practice?’? — Andrew W. Blackwood, Sr 
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Men Spake From God, by H. L. 
Ellison, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1958. Pp. 7-160. $3.00. 


Here is a brief treatment of the pro- 
phets of the Old Testament. It is in the 
nature of an outline study, rather than 
an exhaustive treatment of the prophets. 
Its avowed intention is to take the pro- 
phets simply and straighforwardly and 





to reap the spiritual benefit of so doing. 


All of the prophets are treated, even 
the major ones. The usual problems are 
touched upon and dealt with briefly. 
Modern and critical views are given 
attention only where the author feels it 
necessary, and then usually briefly, with- 
out argument pro and con. The purpose 
is to help the intelligent reader, faced 
with these difficulties, to grasp the mean- 
ing and force of them, and to get at the 





real message of the prophet. 

Because of its brevity of treatment 
this book is not the kind to be used in 
exhaustive studies of the prophets. Per- 
haps scholars in search of such treatment 
will find this book disappointing and 
inadequate. On the other hand pastors 
seeking a brief treatment of the prophets 
for use in preparing sermons, Sunday 
School lessons, and the like, in the midst 
of pressing schedules will find this book 
a real help. Also the untrained Bible 
student or Sunday School teacher will 
find the book to his liking. 

An outline of the prophetic book is 
found at the beginning of each chapter. 
A very brief bibliography, a brief index 
of subjects, and an index of Scripture 
passages complete the book. 

DANIEL H. FYLSTRA 


From Tragedy to Triumph, by 
H. L. Ellison, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, 1958. Pp. 9-127. $2.50. 


The material of this book was first set 
forth in a series of studies for The 
Hebrew Christian Quarterly. At the be- 
ginning of his study the author under- 
went a period of suffering and distress, 
which, he says, profoundly affected 
his understanding of the book and the 
scale of his treatment of it. 

The treatment of Job here presented 
is brief and nontechnical. The various 
textual problems are not ignored, but 
the author has not allowed commentary 
on the textual and linguistic items to 
become dominant. He follows the render- 
ing of the Revised Version, with a few 
exceptions, and refers to the Authorized 
Version only where he believes its ren- 
dering should be warned against. The 
author has tried to follow the text close- 
ly and yet retain the mood of the poetry. 


The author shows from the book of 
Job that man cannot always understand 
the ways of God, and that God does not 
always choose to reveal His ways to 
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by having his many questions answered, 
but by a vision of the majesty of God. 
In his treatment of this experience of the 
ancient saint, the author relates the ex- 
perience and its lessons to our own gen- 
eration. 

The entire text of Job in the Revised 
Version is printed in sections of one or 
more chapters and brief comment fol- 
lows. The treatment is more devotional 
than technical. The book is of value 
especially to the untrained student and 
to the always too-busy pastor. 

DANIEL H. FYLsTRA 


Communism and the Theolo- 
gians: Study of an Encounter, 
Charles C. West, Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1958. Pp. 399. 
$6.00. 


In many respects this is a welcome 
book. Certainly anyone who is interested 
in applying the Christian faith to the 
Marxist challenge or who has had to 
wrestle on his own with the harsh real- 
ities which communism poses will be 
grateful to Dr. West for this perceptive 
study. The author sets out to assemble 
and analyze the creative encounter be- 
tween dogmatic communism and the 
thinking of leading theologians in 
Europe and America. He brings to this 
task not only a long period of careful 
study in the sources (his book is an 
outgrowth of a Ph.D. dissertation he 
wrote for Yale Divinity School) but an 
unparalleled contact both with commun- 
ists themselves and with Christians who 
have to live under communism. For four 
years he served in China as an educa- 
tional missionary until the communists 
forced all missionaries to leave. Follow- 
ing this he served under the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions as a frater- 
nal worker in Germany, much of his 
time being spent in Berlin where he was 
in constant touch with many who lived 
under the communist regime. At present 


men. Job himself is finally satisfied, not 
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Dr. West is serving as Assistant Director 
of the Ecumenical Institute of the World 
Council of Churches in Switzerland. 

Making a somewhat arbitrary selec- 
tion of contemporary theologians (none 
from the British Isles), Dr. West has 
divided them into three general groups. 
At the extreme right are those who re- 
gard communism with unequivocal en- 
mity. Chief among these is Emil Brun- 
ner, and with him are ranged such di- 
verse thinkers as Whittaker Chambers 
and John Foster Dulles. The position 
of these men, while valuable in awaken- 
ing us to the seriousness of the commu- 
nist threat, is dismissed as inadequate by 
the author because they tend to identify 
Christianity with western culture, and 
even worse they give no help to Chris- 
tians who are forced to live under com- 
munist domination. The second group 
consists of those who accept communism 
as the necessary judgment of God upon 
a decadent bourgeois western culture. 
Led by such articulate thinkers as Josef 
Hromadka, the few men who comprise 
this group insist that by resisting com- 
munism the Church will only cut itself 
off from the people who need the Gospel 
most. In these crisis times, it is the duty 
of the Christian to build a spiritual 
foundation for the new order while ac- 
cepting the fact that the old order had 
to pass away. We can be especially 
grateful to Dr. West for making avail- 
able the Czech writings of Hromadka, 
most of which have up to now been un- 
available to the English-speaking world. 
Thus while West is properly critical of 
the Christian pro-communists, he has at 
the same time made it possible for us 
to understand more sympathetically the 
reason for their stand. 

The bulk of the book, however, is 
taken up with three theologians who 
might be said to occupy a mediating 
position. It is no happenstance that West 
has had close personal contact with all 
three and has been greatly influenced 
in his own thinking by their teaching. 
All three emphasize the prophetic note 
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in their relation to communism. They 
take seriously the strictures of the Marx- 
ist attack against the West and insist 
that there is much basis for the com- 
munist criticism. At the same time all 
three refuse to accept the posture of 
communism as the real Gospel. Of the 
three, Paul Tillich receives the least 
sympathetic treatment. For one thing, 
most of the writings of Tillich upon 
which West bases his study date from 
the time when Tillich was still living 
in Germany and before the Soviet Union 
had - achieved its present world stature. 
But more crucial is the fact that Tillich 
prefers to deal in the realm of abstract 
ideas which West maintains is not the 
real battleground today. Much more con- 
genial is his treatment of Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. At least Niebuhr never strays 
far from “the immediate struggles of 
men in their sin with the social powers 
and responsibilities before them” 
(p. 117). Yet Niebuhr, for all his 
down-to-earth realism, does not impress 
West as very helpful in the present en- 
counter. To the concrete problem of how 
to support the Christian under commu- 
nist domination or how the Christian 
can appeal to the “hard” or even the 
“soft” communist, Niebuhr gives no 
solution. 

It is Karl Barth to whom West looks 
for the most dynamic response in this 
theological encounter. For this reason 
nearly a third of the book is devoted to 
an analysis of Barth’s contribution and a 
discussion of the chief criticisms leveled 
at him. Quoting liberally from many of 
Barth’s writings, especially the Dogma- 
tik, West follows Barth’s thought in all 
its tortuous detail almost to the verge 
of tedium. But fortunately before one 
is completely lost in dialectic the author 
brings us back to the crucial issue of 
how the Church may renew itself 
through this encounter and how as 
Christians we may speak a healing word 
to the communist. This is a book which 
makes demands on the reader; at the 
same time it is both stimulating and 














rewarding. Through the carefully rea- 
soned analysis there keep breaking 
glimpses of a missionary who is con- 
cerned not so much with pure ideas as 
with people and the need to confront 
those people with the realities of the 
Christian Gospel. 

WALLACE N. JAMISON 


The Mystery of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, by Robert Bruce, Richmond: 
John Knox Press, 1958. Pp. 7-198. 
$3.75. 


The subtitle of this excellent little 
volume is “Sermons on the Sacrament 
preached in the Kirk of Edinburgh by 
Robert Bruce in A. D. 1589.” It is 
translated and edited by Thomas F. 
Torrance, the distinguished contempo- 
rary scholar at New College, Edinburgh. 
He tells in the preface how he was 
nourished in early years on the sermons 
of Robert Bruce, and how “their doctrine 
has passed into the soul of the Kirk, 
building up its faith and informing its 
worship at the table of the Lord .. .” 
(p. 7). Torrance’s editing has been in 
the service of the layman, rather than 
the scholar, and the result is a text 
which is exceedingly readable. 

There are several reasons why this 
reviewer would like to recommend 
Bruce’s sermons on the Lord’s Supper to 
ministers and laymen of the Reformed 
Church. We have already mentioned 
their readability, a quality not too often 
found in sermon volumes. It is often 
exciting reading, in fact, especially be- 
cause Bruce sought to make parallels 
between spiritual truths and earthly 
realities as meaningful as possible. His 
analogy between the mouth of the body 
and the mouth of the soul (faith) is an 
illustration of the pervading realism of 
these sermons. 

Bruce put primary emphasis upon 
“what takes place’ in the sacrament, 
upon explanation of the divine mystery, 
so that the people in the pew would be 
thoroughly familiar with its meaning or 
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meanings. To many people today this 
procedure would be quite unwelcome, 
preferring, as they do, to be immersed 
in the half-mystical atmosphere in which 
communion services are often celebrated 
today, satisfied with absorbing a bit of 
inspiration, if that may be granted. 
Whereas many a contemporary minister 
may be purposely vague as he seeks to 
create the “proper atmosphere,” avoid- 
ing explicit definitions which may jar 
the enraptured worshiper, Bruce wanted 
above all to create understanding of 
what was going on. His sermons are an 
excellent antidote to many contemporary 
sacramental procedures. 


Bruce was also thoroughly Reformed. 
One has the feeling at many places 
that he is reading John Calvin in a 
somewhat modified form. At a time 
when hosts of Reformed Church min- 
isters in many denominations are Zwing- 
lians, sacramentally, Bruce may have 
the effect of calling some, at least, back 
to the much more profound understand- 
ing of the sacrament. This reviewer 
knows of no better guide than Bruce in 
this matter, short of Calvin himself, and 
Bruce can be understood more easily 
here than Calvin. The sermonic form 
of the presentation is of assistance. One 
can almost feel Bruce straining to make 
himself understood by the congregation. 


Lastly, entirely apart from the mean- 
ing of the sacrament, Bruce’s sermons 
provide us with a very fine devotional 
manual. Particularly in the closing ser- 
mons on “The Preparation for the 
Lord’s Supper,” is this true. His discus- 
sions of the gracious work of the Holy 
Spirit in seeking to make us worthy 
partakers are of the finest, and they are 
thoroughly Reformed. If one were to 
preach a series of sermons on the work 
of the Spirit in seeking to form us in 
the image of Christ, he could do no 
better, after he has examined the Scrip- 
tures, than to see what Bruce has to say 
in the matter. 


—ELToN M. EENIGENBURG 
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A New Heaven and a New 
Earth, by Archibald Hughes, Phila- 
delphia: The Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Publishing Company, 1958. 
Pp. 233. $3.75. 


This volume presents a very strong 
case against dispensationalism, although 
the author was originally ordained by 
the Plymouth Brethren, the most promi- 
nent of whose founders was Darby, the 
“father” of dispensationalism. Hughes’ 
presentation is a veritable mosaic of 
biblical quotations. He makes a state- 
ment, and then quotes passage after 
passage which deals with this fact, the 
significant words in each passage being 
italicized in order to indicate their 
relevance to the point he is making. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
In the first part, Hughes presents the 
nature of the biblical hope and in the 
second he answers questions concerning 
that hope. In both parts the author con- 
stantly refutes the errors of dispensa- 
tionalism, with particular references to 
Scofield’s “Notes.” 

‘Hughes demonstrates that the center 
of Old Testament prophecy was not the 
Jewish nation, but rather the Messiah. 
He furthermore demonstrates that the 
Old Testament promises are now being 
fulfilled in Christ’s blessings upon his 
Church, for the true Israel does not con- 
sist of the natural Jews, but of Chris- 
tians. These blessings are the foretaste 
of those which Christ’s people shall en- 
joy in the new heavens and the new 
earth. 

In discussing the millenium, Hughes 
points out that there is only one passage 
in the Bible that specifically mentions 
such a one thousand year period (Reve- 
lation 20), that it is precarious to build 
an entire system on one passage in a 
book which is obviously symbolic in 
nature, and that even in this passage 
no earthly reign is mentioned. He inter- 
prets Revelation 20 as referring to the 
present reign of the redeemed in heaven. 
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The author shows from the Bible that 
the longing of God’s people should be 
for the promised everlasting, spiritual, 
heavenly kingdom, rather than for a 
temporal, natural, earthly one. He also 
shows that this kingdom is a present 
reality, although it awaits a future, more 
visible manifestation. 

In the second part of the book, 
Hughes considers the charge made by 
dispensationalists that their opponents 
spiritualize the promises. In answer, he 
shows some of the absurdities resulting 
from applying literalism consistently. 
He also considers such questions as “Is 
This Age the Last’’? “Is the Seventieth 
Week of Daniel Future or Fulfilled”? 
“The Great Tribulation — When”? and 
similar questions, in each case refuting 
the Dispensationalist position with bibli- 
cal quotations. 

This is an ideal book to place in the 
hands of anyone influenced by Scofield, 
for as Hughes says, “It is a matter of 
grave concern and regret that any theory, 
let alone dispensationalism, which is so 
widely rejected in the Christian Church, 
shouid, as in the case of the Scofield 
Reference Bible, be so confidently in- 
serted midst the inerrant, inspired Holy 
Scriptures” (p. 193). 

— Harry Buis 


Barriers To Belief, by Norman F., 
Langford, Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1958. 96 pp. $1.00. 


The book is another in the series of 
the Layman’s Theological Library, an 
experiment that we hope will bear much 
fruit. Aimed at the layman, it will make 
him more intelligent because it honors 
his intelligence. 

The author stresses the need for clear 
thinking. Intellectual problems are not 
manufactured by professional theologi- 
ans. God’s revelation is always new to 
man. And God is constantly breaking 
through and compelling man to think 
his thoughts. 











We all have some kind of mind-set 
that governs our thinking or lack of it. 
If miracles disturb us, very likely pre- 
destination or the deity of Christ will as 
well. There is no neat formula. The best 
we can do at the outset is to admit that 
God is free in his thinking and acting, 
and that we had better try to understand 
what he is trying to tell us. 


The author has short but potent chap- 
ters on miracles, the divinity (deity) of 
Jesus, the Kingdom of God, heaven and 
hell, predestination, and on the ques- 
tion: Does it matter what we believe 
at all? 


We talk about miracles as things that 
are wonderful, e.g., the miracles of sci- 
ence. But in the Bible miracles defy 
reason and science. Men will attempt to 
explain them away as though the bibli- 
cal writers did not know what they were 
talking about. Yet these writers stressed 
them as significant for their message. 


Miracles are not to be confused with 
magic. The Bible is definitely against 
that. It presents a miracle as God's free, 
unexpected act, an interruption of cause 
and effect. Our very prayers prove that 
we are not satisfied with cause and 
effect. Jesus’ life begins and ends with 
a miracle. The miracles performed are 
signs pointing to God’s purpose with us. 
The question is not: Did they happen? 
but: What was their intent? 

There is a mystery about the human 
and the divine in Jesus Christ. But in 
the light of Scripture we should do 
full justice to his humanity as well as 
to his deity. By coming to earth Jesus 
poured himself out and submitted to 
limitations. Yet he was the sinless one. 
The author suggests that we think more 
in terms of his righteousness than in 
terms of the absence of sin. 

In the chapter on the Kingdom the 
author reviews some of the misconcep- 
tions. “Perhaps if we were better in- 
formed as to what is really meant by 
the Kingdom of God, we could more 
effectively direct our energies, not as 
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would-be builders, but as servants of 
the Kingdom” (p. 48). It is really 
God’s work in and through us, not 
man’s creation offered to God. 

The author weaves his thoughts about 
heaven and hell around Judas Iscariot, 
who after his treachery and remorse 
went “to his own place.” The sinner’s 
self-determination lands him there. It is 
only when Christ breaks into that chain 
of causation that we can inherit the land 
of promise. 

About predestination the writer has 
some refreshing thoughts. He reviews 
mistaken notions and stresses essential 
affirmations. The fundamental clue to 
predestination is that God saves us by 
his grace alone. Moreover predestination 
means freedom. When Paul speaks of it 
in Romans, he leads up to the great con- 
cept and experience of freedom. There 
is no fatalism here at all. 

Predestination in that sense becomes 
the dynamic to tremendous action as is 
evident from Calvinism’s impact upon 
the world. 

Does it make any difference what we 
believe? In the final chapter the author 
tells us that it does. You can be a 
Christian only with Christ; and there is 
nothing bigger than him. Because he 
has put the real content into Chris- 
tianity, you cannot think in terms that 
are more ultimate. Such thinking based 
on right believing gives us “theology 
with a bite.” Such a theology definitely 
comes to grips with the problems of 
life. 

— BASTIAN KRUITHOF 


Biblical Foundations, by B. B. 
Warfield, Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1958. Pp. 7-350. $5.00. 


D. Martin Lloyd-Jones, author of the 
introduction, states that the contents of 
this volume were “culled from the ten 
volumes of [Warfield’s} previous writ- 
ings.” The publisher acknowledges per- 
mission to reprint specifically from 
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three, The Inspiration and Authority of 
the Bible, The Person and Work of 
Christ, and Biblical and Theological 
Studies. These three are, perhaps, the 
best known and most highly acclaimed 
of the previously published works of 
Warfield. 


We have no choice but to list the 
chapter titles, since many of our men 
own one or more of the previously pub- 
lished works of Warfield and will be 
interested to learn what this volume 
would add to their library. The nine 
chapters are: The Biblical Idea of Reve- 
lation, The Biblical Idea of Inspiration, 
The Biblical Doctrine of the Trinity, 
The Supernatural Birth of Jesus, The 
Person of Christ According to the New 
Testament, Christ Our Sacrifice, The 
New Testament Terminology of Re- 
demption, Predestination, and Faith. 


Since Warfield is regarded by many 
Reformed scholars as the finest theolo- 
gian that America has produced, many 
have questioned why so few of his 
works were published during his life, 
and again, with so prolific a pen, why 
he never undertook to write a systematic 
theology. The late Principal John Mac- 
leod of the Free Church College, Edin- 
burgh, is cited as authority for the state- 
ment that this ‘“‘was due to his loyalty 
to his friends and teachers, the ‘Hodges 
of Princeton and his fear that anything 
he might publish might affect the sale 
of their works.” 


In the opinion of the reviewer, this 
was a misguided loyalty. The writings 
of Warfield are so incomparable that he 
owed them to the glory of the Christ 
whom he served so valiantly, and to all 
those who seek to serve similarly but 
who have not been blessed with his 
penetrating mind and facile pen. In ad- 
dition, some astute Reformed scholars 
have pointed out that a mild bent to- 
ward anthropocentricity is to be found 
in the writings of Charles Hodge which 
is not to be found in the writings of 
Warfield, or if you prefer, the writings 
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of Warfield are more pronouncedly 
theocentric. 

Permit me to quote two paragraphs 
from Lloyd-Jones’ introduction, because 
I can express the thought no better. 
“His method was not to meet criticisms 
of the traditional theology with mere 
general philosophical and theological 
arguments . . . He would first state the 
case as presented by the critic in a fair 
manner. Then he would proceed to 
analyze it.... For him the question 
was, Was this a true exegesis and inter- 
pretation of what the Scripture said? 
Was it consistent and compatible with 
what the Scripture said elsewhere? What 
were the implications of this statement? 
and so on. It was . . . a masterly anal- 
ysis and patient dissection and refuta- 
tion of the case of the opponent, 
followed by a crystal clear and positive 
exposition of the truth.... 

“No theological writings are so intel- 
lectually satisfying and so strengthening 
to faith as those of Warfield. He 
shirks no issue and evades no problems 
and never stoops to the use of subter- 
fuge. One is impressed by his honesty 
and integrity as much as by his pro- 
found scholarship and learning. The re- 
sult is that there is a finality and author- 
ity about all he wrote. Those who 
disagreed with him seemed to recognize 
this. They did so by simply ignoring 
him. This has continued to be his fate 
since his death and since the publication 
of the ten volumes (Presbyterian and 
Reformed Publishing Company). It is 
quite amazing to note the way in which 
this massive theologian is persistently 
ignored and seems to be unknown. A 
‘conspiracy of silence’ is perhaps the 
only weapon with which to deal with 
such a protagonist.” 

It is the opinion of your reviewer 
that every preacher who purposes to set 
forth the Reformed faith ought to be 
conversant with the writings of War- 
field, and not merely this volume, but 
all his works, especially the three mon- 
umental volumes from which these 








selections were drawn. To read him is 
to plumb the depths and to come to 
know that superlative faith which so 
few know today, the Reformed faith. 
GoRDON GIROD 


I Believe in Jesus Christ, by 
Walter Russell Bowie, Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1959. Pp. 80. 
$1.25. 


This little book, written in simple, 
nontechnical language, is one of “The 
Know Your Faith Series.” From the 
standpoint of evangelical Christianity it 
leaves much to be desired. 

In the first four chapters Dr. Bowie 
describes Jesus as He appeared to men 
in His life upon earth—‘‘an amazing 
human figure” (p. 23), who loved life 
and people, and who conquered tempta- 
tion by giving Himself completely to 
God’s purposes. 

The biggest disappointment is in 
Chapter 4 where the Cross is discussed. 
There is no menticn of atonement or 
substitution. Rather we read that the 
Cross showed the love of God in Jesus 
—a love that ‘“‘would hold the ideal up 
before them no matter what the results 
might be” (p. 50). Furthermore it was 
a moral triumph that “left a light be- 
hind it to inspire the spirits of other 
men” (p. 53). 








Pertaining to the resurrection of 
Christ, the author asserts “their Master 
was alive beyond question or doubt,” 
(p. 56) but there is no mention of a 
bodily resurrection. Rather he explains 
“there are a great many details about 
the resurrection stories in the Gospels 
that we cannot pin down precisely. We 
cannot tell in any sure way just how 
the Resurrection happened. We do not 
know just exactly in what form or at 
what time the risen Jesus appeared .... 
The writers of the Gospels were trying 
to put into words an overwhelming ex- 
perience that could not be expressed” 
(p. 55). 

An emphasis upon the divine nature 
of Jesus begins in Chapter 5. After 
quoting the Nicene Creed, Dr. Bowie 
declares that ‘“‘Jesus of Nazareth was 
completely one with the essential nature 
and being of God” (p. 60). Jesus is 
further presented as the fact of God 
made visible, our supreme ideal, our 
standard of judgment, and our inspira- 
tion and power. The concluding chapter 
lays upon the Christian reader the re- 
sponsibility of making a better world. 

This little volume contains some good 
devotional thoughts, but its humanistic 
approach and silence about the substitu- 
tionary atonement of Christ takes it off 
the list of recommended books. 

J. ROBERT STEEGSTRA 
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